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“THE LAW CAN TAKE ITS COtl RSE,’ SAID THE PRINCE, i WASH MY HANDS OF JOU 


CHAPTER XV.—FRANK CUNLIFFE HAS TWO INTERVIEWS. 


N the evening when the Prince was expected 
home, Frank Cunliffe dined alone with Miss 
Bowles. Johanna had sent a message to 

the hall begging to be excused, as she felt indis- 
posed. Miss Bowles, on hearing this, had flown 
to the Princess to offer succour and sympathy, 
but returned in a few minutes to say that it was 
only a headache, which was doubtless attribut- 
able to the sultriness of the afternoon. Prince 
Chlodwig and Elsa had not returned from 
Uhimiinster, and thus it happened that the 
English tutor and the English companion sat 
down together in the great cheerless dining-hall 
of Bostel Schloss. 

_ Of late Miss Bowles had not been happy. 
rhe estrangement between Chlodwig and his 
father was perfectly well known to her, but 


latterly it had been so marked, and had given 
occasion to so many scenes, that she boded only 
disaster when father and son should meet again. 
She was also aware of Elsa's growing attitude 
of hostility to the life which her father would 
have her lead, and of the frequent visits which 
she had been making latterly to Uhlmiinster in 
the company of her brother. The soft-hearted 
Englishwoman loved both girls, but Elsa was 
the favourite whom she almost worshipped, and 
when she heard from Elsa that her father had 
been informed by letter of her intimacy with the 
Richters, she knew that the lord of Bostel would 
not hesitate to adopt towards his daughter the 
same attitude which had irrevocably estranged 
his only son. Miss Bowles had neither under- 
standing nor sympathy for the emotions which 
swayed Elsa. Like most good simple women, 
she loved persons rather than ideas. She 
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blamed Elsa for her visits to Uhlmiinster, for 
her work among the children in Richter’s school 
and hospital; but when blind Bertha came to 
Bostel, the poor old spinster lavished a wealth 
of affection on the stricken child, and would 
gaze at her with the tears in her eyes, and 
stroke her hair, and talk broken German to 
the little one, calling her ‘* Liebchen” and 
‘*Mauschen” and other terms of endearment 
which she had picked up in her wanderings on 
the face of the earth, 

During the course of this solemn and 
tiresome meal Frank was only rewarded by 
monosyllabic replies to the well-meant attempts 
he made to engage his companion in conven- 
tional dinner conversation. He would have 
preferred silence, but Miss Bowles had to be 
entertained and conciliated. He began of 
course with the hot weather, and touched in 
succession a walk he had recently made over 
the hills, the flowers he had seen in the fields, 
a book of travels he had just had out from 
England, and the pictures in the newest 
‘** Tilustrated London News.” Then he tried 
her with a joke from ** Punch,” but Miss Bowles 
would not see it, and Frank found that its 
humour evaporated when he sought to show 
her how funny it was. And so the dinner 
dragged its slow length along, and at last 
Rudolf and the servants left the room. 

“Mr. Cunliffe,” began Miss Bowles, in a 
half-hysterical voice, in which there was a 
sound of coming tears, ‘‘the Prince will be 
here in half an hour. What wy// he say? 
Don’t you think his return is very sudden? I 
feel sure there will be terrible scenes. Oh, I do 
wish that Prince Chlodwig and Elsa were at 
home.” 

‘*] wish they were,” 
nothing better to say. 

‘*The Prince knows about Princess Elsa 
going to that horrid man’s house, and I'm 


said Frank, having 


certain that is why he ts coming home so 
suddenly. I’m sure I don’t know what I shall 
do.” 


‘*He will be very angry, I have no doubt ; 
but the Princess is old enough to select her own 
line of life. She is engaged with Herr Richter 
and his mother in very noble work, and I'm 
sure she will be able to defend her conduct and 
shield her friends from unjust aspersions.” 

‘*Yes ; but she is going directly against the 
wishes of her father --just like her brother, and 
you know how passionate the Prince is, and 
how keenly he feels about those horrid 
Uhlimiinster people. I dread what he will say 
and do. If it were not for the dear Princesses, 
and —and—little Bertha, I wish I were at home 
in England.” 

‘* Well, Miss Bowles, we must only hope for 
the best. Perhaps the Prince will not be so 
violent as you anticipate, and may learn to 
submit to the inevitable.” 

‘* Then you don’t know him - opposition only 
makes him worse; and I’m sure the Prince will 
blame vou for much of what has happened. If 
Chlodwig were not taken up with the Richters, 
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Elsa would not go near Uhlmiinster, and, if you 
wished, you could keep Prince Chlodwig in 
Bostel. I’m sure the Prince will think so, and 
tell you so.” 

Miss Bowles grew lachrymose, and applied 
her handkerchief to her eyes after this exceed- 
ingly logical remark. 

‘*T think, Mr. Cunliffe,”’ she resumed, * that 
you have not exercised your great influence for 
the best.” 

Frank felt some natural irritation at the 
nagging tone which the lady had adopted. He 


begged her to explain what she meant. Her 
reply was a revelation. 
‘*Ever since you came here | have been 


nobody. I have been neglected for you. | 
would not have much minded about Chlodwig ; 
but when I saw that my influence with the girls 
gradually weakened, that you supported Elsa 
in her opinions, and that you and Johanna were 
growing very intimate—too intimate, let me 
tell you—I felt | was no longer needed, and | 
have decided to go home to England. I shall 
tell the Prince that | wish to leave. I shall not 
be responsible for anything that occurs now. 
I shall tell the Prince everything.” 

If Miss Bowles’s wish was to make Frank 
uncomfortable, she had succeeded. 

‘* Perhaps, Miss Bowles, you will think better 
of your resolution when I tell you that I have 
decided to leave Bostel. I need not trouble you 
with my reasons for taking this step, and I trust 
that when I am gone your former relations with 
the young ladies, which you seem to imagine my 
presence here has disturbed, will be resumed.” 

But Miss Bowles would not be mollified. 
She rose from the table to retire to her own 
room. Frank rose at the same time to open 
the door for her. He was irritated by her 
foolish words more than he cared to think. 

‘*Miss Bowles,” he said at the door, ‘'] 
would only just add, before I say good-night, 
that you do me an injustice when you think 
that I have done or said anything to wean the 
affections of the Princesses from you. And you 
can tell the Prince anything you choose to tell 
him. To me it does not much matter now what 
you tell him ; but, for the sake of those whom 
you profess to love, | would beg you to be careful 
and considerate.” Frank opened the door and 
Miss Bowles departed, with her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

It was one of those vexing, unimportant little 
interviews with a foolish and affectionate woman 
in which a man is invariably worsted, and from 
which he retires with the feeling that he has been 
playing a petty and ignoble part. Frank was 
more than angry with himself, so he decided 
to go out for a long quick walk and work it off. 
He would walk down to Bostel station and 
meet Chlodwig and Elsa coming from Uhlmiin- 
ster. He recrossed the dining-hall to reach 
the stair-door which led to his own rooms. At 
the door he heard voices which made him 
pause for amoment, witha sensation which was 
not exactly fear, but which was not far remote 
from that feeling. 
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The door opened suddenly, and the old Prince 
stood in the doorway. In the dim light of the 
passage outside Frank recognised Rudolf. The 
Prince slammed the door in the Major-domo’'s 
face and stood facing Frank. Frank bowed ; 
but for a moment or two neither of the men 
uttered a word. 

‘**You were about to leave the room, sir,” 
began the Prince in a sharp tone and without 
a word of preliminary greeting. ‘* May | beg 
a few minutes of your time? I see you are 
alone here.” 

‘Yes, sir; Miss Bowles has just left the hall.” 

** And where is your pupil ?’ 

** He has not yet returned home.” 

‘| am aware of that,” he snapped out; ‘I 
asked you where he was.” 

‘*He has been in Uhlmiinster to-day ; but I 
believe he is now on his way home.” 

The Prince laughed loudly, an unpleasant, 
grating cackle. Frank thought of Mephisto’s 
stave cachinnation, and looked up for an instant 
into the glittering eyes of the angry old man. 
He had not failed to notice the rude tone, but 
as the Prince was evidently trying hard to cover 
his rudeness with a thin veneer of politeness, he 
gave no utterance to the resentment he felt. 

Oh, he is in UhImiinster. This is not his 
first visit, | presume, during my absence ?” 

‘*T would rather, sir, that you asked Prince 
Chlodwig himself.” 

“Tl am asking the gentleman whom I en- 
trusted with the charge of my son.” 

“It is not his first visit.” 

‘In fact he has been there frequently ?” 

** Several times.’ 

** Have you been with him?” 

‘Asa rule, yes.” 

** He is not alone to-day ?” 

‘*No; the Princess Elsa is with him.” 

A terrible oath escaped from the Prince’s 
lips, and his fingers sought his neck as though 
he would loosen the clothes about his bursting 
throat. With a violent effort he regained com- 
parative control of himself. 

‘*Mr. Cunliffe, may I bey you to go to the 
library and await me there? I wish to see you 
before my son and daughter return home. I 
shall follow you immediately—as soon as I make 
a needful change in my attire. Perhaps you 
will not mind waiting a few minutes.” 

This was said with a struggle after icy polite- 
ness, and Frank bowed his assent to his 
employer's wishes. He followed the Prince 
down the stairs, and turned off in the direction 
of the library. He felt that a scene was in 
preparation ; but, conscious of nothing in his 
conduct that had been dishonourable, he was 
prepared to meet the Prince with a bold front, 
and indeed with much of equanimity. 

He entered the dimly lighted library— the 
noblest room in the Schloss; but which he 
seldom visited, as the bookcases were kept 
locked and the keys in the Prince's possession 
It was furnished in an ancient but most costly 
Style, not deficient even in splendour. Grand 
old tapestries, representing scenes of war and 


sport, hung on those spaces of the lofty walls 
which were not occupied with books, and their 
still vivid colours were in striking contrast to 
the somewhat soiled and moth-eaten covers of 
the chairs and sofas. There were magnificent 
suits of inlaid armour in the corners— men-at- 
arms of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
holding in their mailed fists dingy silk banners 
on which the heraldic quarterings of bygone 
Arnsbergs were embroidered. Frank wandered 
past the bookshelves, which were bursting with 
ponderous tomes of feudal learning, folios of 
theological controversy, and treatises on civil 
and canon law. There was hardly a modern 
book to be seen in the whole vast collection. 
The air of the place felt cold and musty. 

Frank had not long to wait. The Prince 
appeared, not dressed in evening clothes as was 
his custom, but in the black skull-cap and 
velvet cape with the golden clasp which he 
had wern when Frank arrived at Bostel. His 
face was deadly pale, and his eyes burned like 
those of a beast of prey. 

‘* Be seated,” he said, pointing with trem- 
bling finger to achair. ‘1 have asked you to 
come here that we may not be disturbed. 
No one comes here now but myself. My son used 
to come here as a boy; so did Elsa—I mean 


Princess Elsa. They don't come now. They 
avoid the room in which | work.” 
He paused. Frank was conscious of the 


pathos of his utterance, and was sorry for the 
wretched old man; but no reply was expected 
from him, so he remained silent. 

‘*Now, Mr. Cunliffe,” resumed the Prince, 
‘*you have told me that my son and Princess 
Elsa are in Uhlmiinster. You usually accom- 
pany them thither 7” 

Fon.” 

** Was there any particular reason why you did 
not go to-day ? My son ts in your charge.” 

‘There was no particular reason. I had 
letters to write, and I remained in Bostel.” 

**] understand that the Princess Johanna was 
not at dinner?” 

Frank winced, and marvelled at this singular 
topsy-turvy cross-examination ; but he replied 
with perfect candour and politeness : 

‘*She was not; she sent word she had a 
headache.” 

‘* Had you seen her earlier in the day ? 

‘*Yes; on several occasions.” 

There was another pause, more prolonged 
than the last. The Prince fidgeted with a paper- 
knife. Frank felt impatient at the silence. 

‘*T believe, Prince, you wished to see me 
about some matter before Prince Chlodwig 
returned ?’ 

The Prince started from his seat as though 
he had been struck. ‘* Yes; | wish to speak 
to you, and I shall speak in such a way that 
you will not fail to understand me. First, 
sir, | must tell you that | consider you have 
been remiss in your duties.” 

Frank was more than surprised. ‘I deny 
that, Prince. You would not do me an in- 


justice.” 
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You were engaged to 
I laid par- 
ticular stress on the importance of your duty as 


‘* Don’t interrupt me. 
be my son’s companion and tutor. 


his companion. On the first evening of your 
arrival here I confided to you all my cares 
about my son. -I spoke to you as to a friend, 
and in no ambiguous terms I showed you my 
abhorrence of the ideas to which he had evi- 
dently become attached. And what do I find ? 
As soon as my back is turned you and he 
begin consorting with all the scum of Uhlmiin- 
ster. You begin associating with » 

‘*] beg your pardon, Prince; I cannot hear 
this. We have not consorted with anyone 
unworthy. Iam in your service, it is true, but 
it is no part of my duty to listen to these 
aspersions. 

Frank was in half a mind to leave the library 
without hearing another word; but when the 
Prince fairly bellowed at him not to interrupt 
until he had finished, all his combative instincts 
were suddenly aroused. He clenched his teeth 
together and listened, waiting his opportunity 
for rejoinder. 

‘* Silence, I say; you are not here to bandy 
words with me. I say they are scum. I say 
their ideas and aims are those of the vilest of 
mankind ; and I say that those who associate 
with such persons—you, and my son and 
my daughter” —the Prince raised his voice 
almost to a shrill shriek as he mentioned 
Elsa—‘‘ are not the persons whom I care to 
see under the roof of my house. Bostel 
Schloss, sir, was not built by socialists and 
infidels and blasphemers, and it will not har- 
bour them so long as I am master of it.” The 
Prince rose from his chair and began to pace 
rapidly to and fro. 

** May I speak now, Prince ?” inquired Frank, 
who had succeeded in mastering all outward 
signs of his anger. 

‘‘One moment, sir,” said the Prince in 
calmer tones, and resuming his seat. ‘* There 
is another matter; I was not certain if I 
should mention it to you. Perhaps, however, 
it is as well that | should. You and my son 
and Princess Elsa have been much together, 
and your community of ideas has doubtless 
resulted in considerable intimacy ?” 

Frank bowed, and hoped it was so. 

‘Has Princess Johanna ever accompanied 
you to Uhlmiinster? Is she also acquainted 
with that ‘ friend’ of yours—Richter?” It is 
impossible to do justice to the sneering em- 
phasis which the Prince laid on the word 
** friend.” 

‘*No, sir; she has not been to Uhlmiinster 
with us, and I am not aware that she is ac- 
quainted with the Richters ; but may I beg you 
to direct such questions to the Princess herself, 
rather than to me?” 

‘*You may be quite sure, Mr. Cunliffe, that 
I shall interrogate her when I believe the fit- 
ting time has come. Meanwhile, may I take 
it for granted that the intimacy which exists 
between you and my two other children does 
not extend to the Princess Johanna?” 
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‘**T don’t quite understand you, Prince ; but, 
as far as your meaning is clear to me, I most 
distinctly refuse to answer that question.” 

‘*Oh, you refuse to answer!” The Prince 
sprang at the bell-rope, and gave it several 
violent tugs. A servant appeared. 

‘* Beg the Princess Johanna to come here.” 

‘* May it please your Illustrious Serenity, the 
Princess has retired to her room.” 

‘Go, confound you! Do my bidding!” 
The servant made an obeisance, and hurriedly 
left the library. 

‘* Prince, I fear you will regret this,” began 
Frank, in low, firm tones. ‘* You are doing 
me an injustice; I don’t mind that much. 
But you are doing the Princess an unkindness. 
Iamutterly unable to guess your objectin asking 
her to come here. You know she is not well, 
and it is cruelty to trouble her this evening.” 

The Prince stopped in his rapid pacing of 
the room, and looked at Frank with dilated 
eyes. His forehead was knotted with the 
passion which fermented within him, but he 
struggled to speak collectedly, choking down 
his wrath. 

‘*Master tutor, you forget yourself. Your 
interference in the affairs of this household 
will not be tolerated any longer. My actions 
and my conduct are not within your province 
to control or criticise. If you wé/ discuss 
them, or pass an opinion upon them, let it be 
in the presence of your associates and equals, 
and not in mine. When you leave Bostel you 
can discuss these matters. For the moment, 
however, you are my employé and my son's 
tutor, and I shall not permit your exhorta- 
tions.” 

Frank rose, stung to the quick by the jibes 
of this rancorous and foolish old man. He 
would have left the library without a further 
word ; but at this moment the door opened, 
and Johanna entered, with pale face and eyes 
still red from weeping. But her loveliness and 
grace were supreme, and must for a moment 
have touched the heart of her father. He 
kissed her tenderly after their long separation, 
drew a chair forward, and, in gentle enough 
accents, asked her to be seated. But it was 
only for a moment that this softness lasted. 

** Johanna, I am sorry to have troubled you. 
I shall not detain you long. Afterwards I may 
have more to say to you. Has Mr. Cunliffe in 
any way sought to influence your opinions about 
the state of affairs at Uhlmiinster? Has he 
spoken with you about that man Richter and 
his gang of scoundrels ? ” 

Johanna looked puzzled and frightened. She 
gazed at her father and then at Frank in be- 
wilderment before she answered : 

‘* No, father.” 

‘*Has he criticised my conduct in regard to 
the workmen in the mines ?” 

‘** Certainly not in my presence.” 

**I don’t believe you,” cried the frantic old 


‘man. ‘‘I am dealing with people who are 


deceiving me. I'll make an end of it.” He 
glared at Johanna and at Frank alternately. 
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Then he burst out: ‘‘Girl, you were seen by 
one of the servants this afternoon in the 
summer-house down by the river. This person 
here was standing there talking to you. I 
must know what that interview meant. When 
I heard of it | was amazed. Speak! Tell me 
it is not true.” The Prince’s voice was tremu- 
lous and had got beyond his control. Frank 
all along had suspected that he had been 
keeping back something, that he was in posses- 
sion of intelligence which was beyond his bear- 
ing ; and now it was out at last. He looked 
at Johanna, who was facing her raging father 
with perfect dignity ; but there was scorn in her 
eyes and in her answer contempt. 

‘It is perfectly true. 1 am not aware that | 
commit any offence in speaking to Mr. Cunliffe 
anywhere we may meet.” For a moment she 
looked helplessly at Frank. 

‘* May I explain?” Frank ventured to ask. 

‘*No, sir; you may zot. I prefer to hear 
what my daughter has to say.” 

‘Mr. Cunliffe came to the summer-house, 
knowing I was there, to tell me that he had re- 
solved to leave Bostel, and to devote himself 
in future to literary work. He told me that as 
soon as you returned from Berlin he would 
acquaint you with his resolution, and beg to be 
released from his engagement. We had some 
further conversation on this subject, and then 
Mr. Cunliffe returned to the Schloss.” 

‘*But why did he seek you there ? 
should he tell you of his resolutions ?”’ 

Johanna’s colour heightened. ‘‘ You must 
ask him that.” 

‘*]T shall ask him nothing more. You may 
go; I shall have more to say to you after- 
wards.” Frank sprang forward to open the 
door for her, and was rewarded with a look 
which was more than balm for his wounded 
feelings. He returned to the table where 
the Prince was sitting and resolutely fronted 
him. 

‘** Now, Prince, you have had your say, and 
you have heard from your daughter why I 


Why 


sought her out in the summer-house. I shall 
have my say. I wish to leave Bostel. I told 


the Princess that I would do so with regret ; I 
tell you now that I shall be relieved to quit a 
house controlled by such tyranny, intolerance, 
and cruelty. I beg you torelease me from my en- 
gagement, and by not insisting on the quarter’s 
notice for which our contract provides, to enable 
me to leave at once. You have persecuted 
your son in an inhuman way, you have wounded 
your daughter as no father would who had a 
spark of tenderness for his children. I shall 
submit to no further examination. If you want 
more information about my movements apply 
to your spies.” 

The Prince jumped from his chair and banged 
the table with his clenched hand. 

‘* Leave thé room, sir, this instant. Leave 
the house to-night. You can sleep in the vil- 
lage among the boors, not under my roof. 
Your paltry wages will be paid you. Go to 
Heinze and Meyer ; they will have my instruc- 


tions. Begone, and never let me see your hated 
English face again.” 

From the library door Frank took a last look 
at the Prince. He was madly banging the 
table, and scattering its manifold contents on 
the floor in a frenzy of uncontrollable rage. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE CLEANSING OF BOSTEL SCHLOSS. 


RINCE CHLODWIG'’S visit to Uhlmin- 
ster with his sister, on the day of his 
father’s return to Bostel, was in fulfilment 

of a long-standing engagement with Richter. 
The ex-pastor had deeply interested them in a 
scheme of his—one of many—an association 
whose members would pledge themselves to 
shun the public-house, and to devote the 
time and the money which they had hitherto 
squandered in the induigence of intemperate 
habits to the beautifying of their squalid 
homes. Richter had succeeded in banding 
together into a union some score or so of men who 
had been accustomed to waste their substance 
at Widow Faber’s cellar, or elsewhere. On 
their own showing these men had been so 
miserable at home, their rooms had been so 
cheerless, their family life so depressing, that 
no relaxation or rest was theirs after their day’s 
toil ; and they agreed with Richter that if their 
homes could be made brighter and more attrac- 
tive there would not exist so strong a tempta- 
tion to stray away from them. Chlodwig’s 
friend Emil it was who developed most enthu- 
siasm for the new association ; it was he who 
displayed most activity in inducing the spend- 
thrifts and topers of Uhlmiinster to join it. He 
practised now what he preached, and his 
‘*chums”’ came from far and near to see the 
change which a few weeks had made in the 
home of this once reckless man. They collected 
in groups outside to gaze at the nasturtiums 
and sweetpeas which he was training up the 
front of his hut. Those who came to mock 
remained to grow interested. They watched 
him during the long summer evenings as he 
mended his ramshackle door and painted his 
window-sashes ; and on their way home at 
dusk they discussed the relative merits of white 
and green paint, instead of aimlessly sauntering 
away to the Widow Faber’s, and agreed that if 
they could only keep away from the cellar they 
might easily improve on Emil’s example. 

It was in this way that the association was 
formed, and it was on the business of the 
association that Chlodwig and Elsa on this 
particular afternoon went over to Uhlmiinster. 

Richter had summoned a meeting of his 
principal friends and supporters to meet 
Chlodwig at his house. They met in Richter’s 
big bare study, and for the first time in the 
lives of many of them they were in the same 
room with ladies. The beautiful old mother 
of their friend sat beside her son, and Elsa, 
the daughter of the proud house of Arnsberg, 
whom they had all learnt to admire in an 
awestricken sort of fashion, was there also. 
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In honour of the venerable woman who took 
so deep an interest in them they called their 
association the ‘‘ Agnes Richter Society.” 

In everything to which Chlodwig set his 
hand he was enthusiastic, and as one of the 
leaders of the ‘‘ Agnes Richter Society ” he had 
full scope for his devotion. With Richter’s 
assistance he was meditating a great scheme. 
At the age of eighteen he had become absolute 
master of the considerable income which his 
mother had left him, and it was now his daily 
thought to devise some workable plan whereby 
a portion of this might be devoted to making 
happier and more beautiful the sordid lives 
and homes of the working-men of Uhlmiinster. 
But Richter had made him alive to the danger 
of indiscriminate giving, and showed him 
that before any large section of their friends 
could be induced to recognise their capacities 
for living a dignified and generous life, there 
must be much preliminary work of prepara- 
tion. 

The ‘‘Agnes Richter Society” discussed 
these matters all that evening, and when they 
had passed sundry brave and wise resolutions, 
they sat still, waiting for the usual address 
with which Richter was in the habit of closing 
their proceedings. But Richter, instead of 
rising to address them, began a whispered 
conversation with Chlodwig, and as it became 
manifest that he was inducing Chlodwig to 
speak, a noisy approval of his action arose 
not the obstreperous clamour of the Widow 
Faber’s cellar, but a respectful insistence in 
keeping with the improved tone and manners 
of the ‘‘Agnes Richter Society.” Chlodwig 
could not resist an invitation so unanimously 
given, and as he rose to speak every face was 
wreathed in smiles. 

‘* It is the object,” he began, ‘‘ of the ‘ Agnes 
Richter Society’ to contribute to the happiness 
of its members by giving them beauty to 
amuse and dignify their hours of ease, to make 
their work happy, and their rest fruitful. From 
the point of view of our society you shall be 
the happier if you are enabled to take a 
genuine interest in all the details of daily life, 
and if you seek to elevate these details by 
bringing beauty into them, instead of remaining, 
as you have been hitherto—drudges, machines, 
ignoring everything outside your limited daily 
round of grinding toil. If I can judge your 
position aright, the narrowing of the worker's 
horizon will inevitably result in the workman 
becoming more and more degraded and soul- 
less. With no interests beyond work and food 
he will cease his natural striving against force, 
and impelled by a natural love of life and living 
will endeavour to bear everything which may 
be his hard lot— starvation, overwork, dirt, 
ignorance. We have been discussing how 
best to make your houses more like homes, 
how best to introduce some elements of beauty 
and comfort into them; let me tell you that this 
is one of the most important subjects to which 
you can direct your attention. Nothing could 
happen to you more terrible than that you 
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should learn to endure tamely the evil of a life 
darkened by the absence of beautiful objects 
about you. No political oppression can 
cause your lives so much unhappiness as the 
oppression which your neglect of caring for 
your homes must bring upon you. You must 
not be content to go on leading the same 
slavish life until you die, a life empty and 
unwholesome, relieved only by the meretricious 
excitements of dissipation, or by violent and 
passionate political turmoils and contention. 
We must seek to make ourselves greater and 
better than our work. When we are, we shall 
have gained a fresh equipment for fighting 
against the political evils which assail us. 
This society will, I hope, begin to claim that 
the workmen of Uhlmiinster shall lead decent 
lives. Our political programme is all very well. 
You know I approve it heartily; but there is 
much that we can do for ourselves which kings 
and laws cannot do. There is not a man in 
Uhlmiinster who has not several hours in every 
day that he can call his own. How much 
might not be done in these wasted hours to 
make life happier by the practice of occupations 
for hands and brain which would turn your 
homes into havens of rest and beauty? Why 
not begin a crusade among your comrades 
not a crusade of indiscriminate denunciation or 
of scornful utterance, but one in which reason 
and patience and love are your mightiest 
weapons? You may be foiled in your work. 
You may find hope dormant in those men 
whose sole business it is getting themselves 
food from day to day, and money for rioting 
and debauchery. But don’t despair, and do 
not believe, I beg of you, that civilisation 
forbids mankind to be happy. That is a 
terrible doctrine. Were it true, I almost 
believe it would be our duty to find some means 
as speedily as possible of dying like men, since 
we are not permitted tolive like men. Perhaps 
my concluding words would come better from 
our friend Richter; but I feel I must utter 
them. We are all brethren, members of the 
great family which has God for its Father, and 
Jesus Christ as its Elder Brother. Therefore, 
what we do let it be done in love. And re- 
member that, although our immediate aim is to 
bring light and beauty into the dark, ugly homes 
of Uhlmiinster, and to wean our comrades from 
those weaknesses which unman and often 
brutalise them, it is our ultimate aim to bring 
the light of the Gospel message and the beauty 
of Christ’s life into the dark sin-laden hearts of 
Uhimiinster, and to draw them to the practice 
of those fruitful Christian virtues which ensure 
happiness in this world and prepare us to enjoy 
the inheritance which God has promised to 
those who walk in righteousness and love their 
brethren.” 

It was no prepared oration, but spoken out 
simply from the youth’s full heart. There 
could be no doubt as to its effect on those who 
heard it. With earnest faces the men ap- 
proached him and silently shook his hand. 
Chlodwig himself was greatly agitated, and sat 
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on his chair, pale and trembling, but bestowing 
a smile and a pleasant word on each rough 
member of the Society as he left the house. 

When they had the room to themselves 
Richter expressed a wish that the Prince and Elsa 
should stop a little longer in order that Chlodwig 
should recover from the great exhaustion which 
seemed to have prostrated him; but they were 
anxious not to miss the next train to Bostel. 
So Richter accompanied them to the station, 
and Chlodwig clung to one of his strong arms 
and Elsa to the other. 

‘*Good-bye, my brother. God bless and 
strengthen you,” he said to Chlodwig, as he 
parted from him. 

‘* Good-night,” he said to Elsa, and his eyes 
were lighted with tenderness and love. ‘‘ Good- 
night, my Elsa.” 

Her whispered reply only Richter heard ; but 
he stooped and kissed her hand. 

A smile of perfect sweetness rested on 
Chlodwig’s pallid face all the way to Bostel. 
He told Elsa that he had never before been 
so happy. ‘* Think,” he said, ‘‘ of such friends 
as Paul Richter and Frank Cunliffe. Who has 
such sisters as mine ?”’ he asked, taking Elsa’s 
hand. ‘‘ Think of the work I am permitted to 
do. Oh, I wish to live! I wish to live!” 

Elsa tenderly wiped his damp face and hair, 
but could say nothing. He said he was happy ; 
but the terror and pain which his last words 
caused her laid hold of her heart. 

She assisted his frail steps from the carriage. 
It had been their intention to walk to the 
Schloss, but the intention was abandoned, for the 
night was threatening, and, besides, Chlodwig’s 
feet were too weak to make the attempt. After 
a little delay a country cart was found, and they 
started for home. It was a dark, sultry night, 
with thick banks of electric clouds hanging low 
in the sky. Every few seconds a blinding 
flash of lightning sprang out, illuminating with 
fearful distinctness the familiar objects around 
them, and followed by fierce low murmurs 
answering each other from horizon to horizon. 

Chlodwig drew closer to his sister, and 
begged her to tell the driver to go faster. ‘‘I 
think I am ill,” he said. ‘‘ Those flashes are 
blinding —my head aches.” 

Suddenly he started. ‘‘Elsa, Elsa, do you 
see anything in front of us? There! It is 
only my illness, I know, that makes me see it. 
Tell him to drive quicker.” 

‘What is it, dear, that you see? There is 
nothing.” 

‘There itis again. Elsa, it is like my father 
standing in the road in front of us. At each 
flash I see him distinctly ; but he is not really 
there, is he ? ” 

_ * No, Chlodwig ; it is only afancy. Father is 
in Berlin. Close your eyes, dear.” She put her 
hands in front of his eyes as she would have 
done to a child, and held them there until they 
drew up at the gate of the Schloss. Big drops 
of rain had begun to fall slowly ; swift, short 
gusts and puffs of wind began to blow from 
the south, and the thunder in one low, angry 


rumble sounded from every quarter of the 
heavens. 

There were no lights visible anywhere in the 
great black facade, and the gate was shut. 

It was only after prolonged ringing and 
knocking that heavy footsteps were heard on 
the paved hall inside, and the bolts and chains 
were loosed which secured the gate. Rudolf, 
holding a light, stood before them with anxious 
face. 

‘‘ Why, Rudolf, what does this mean ?” asked 
Chlodwig. ‘‘ Why are there no lights any- 
where ? The whole place outside is in darkness. 
What do you mean by barring us out in this 
way? You knew that the Princess and I were 
not at home.” 

‘*You don’t fear thieves on our Westphalian 
hills ?”’ asked Elsa, with a smile. 

Rudolf cringed deprecatingly before them, and 
with more than his usual obsequiousness, as he 
lighted them along the dark passages. 

‘* His Illustrious Serenity “ 

‘What! Is my father here? Then it was 
no fancy,” he whispered to Elsa, ‘it was he ; 
yes, I saw him clearly.” 

‘*Your illustrious Herr father arrived this 
evening. I had a telegram from his Serenity 
this afternoon. He commanded me, just a few 
minutes ago, that as soon as you and the 
Princess arrived I was to beg you to go to him, 
as he wished particularly to see you this even- 
ing. His Illustrious Serenity is in the library 
writing. May I light you along the passages ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Elsa, ‘‘take the lamp, and go 
on in front of us.” 

She seized her brother's hand, which was dry 
and burning, and together they approached the 
library. But the strong walls of Bostel Castle 
were not thick enough to shut out from their 
hearing the elemental war outside. The 
thunder crackled and rattled in salvoes over 
their heads, and each fearful crash died off 
into solemn reverberations among the sur- 
rounding hills. 

**You must not say I am ill,” whispered 
Chlodwig, at the door. ‘' He would only jeer 
at my weakness. It will be terrible enough 
without that.” 

Chlodwig knocked, and a hoarse voice, 
which they hardly recognised, bade them enter. 
They stood in the presence of their father. He 
was sitting at a table littered with papers, and 
glanced up at their entrance. But when Elsa 
would have run forward to kiss him, he held up 
a hand and waved her back. 

‘*No, no,” he said, ‘‘ not that. That was 
long ago. You cannot do that now. You 
have learnt to love and admire those whom | 
loathe. Be it so. You have been with them 
to-night, and have just grasped their hands— 
don’t touch mine.” 

The Prince shrank back as though to avoid 
the pollution ; but his voice was not raised in 
anger—it was only hoarse, and sounded 
remote. 

‘* [| have nourished a viper in my bosom. 
You were my pride, as I thought. You were 
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a true daughter of the old Arnsberg stock, in 
whose keeping I would have entrusted my 
honour. And yet it was you who sent me this 
letter, stabbing me in the heart.”" He took up 
Elsa’s letter in which she had confessed her 
relations to the Richters, and looked at it in 
a dazed way. 

‘It was not Chlodwig sent me this, it was 
Elsa,” he muttered. ‘*‘ From him I could have 
expected such blows, but from Elsa r 
Suddenly he crumpled up the letter in his 
hands and tore it savagely into fragments. 
Elsa would have spoken, scalding tears were 
in her eyes, but he motioned to her to be silent. 

‘‘Here is another letter.” The Prince 
glanced angrily at his son. ‘‘ It refers to you, 
sir. I received it an hour before I left Berlin. 
I have read it a hundred times, but it remains 
inexplicable. I shall read it to you. It is 
from the Minister of the Interior, and is as 
follows : 





‘** Your Serenity,-—-The police authorities of 
Uhlmiinster, a town situated, I understand, on 
your Westphalian estates, have reported to my 
Chancery that, on a recent evening, at a meet- 
ing of the Social Democrats of that place, held 
in a beer-cellar of ill-repute, an officer of 
their force noted the name of Chlodwig von 
Arnsberg as that of a young man who was 
present at this meeting and took a leading part 
in its proceedings. They further report that a 
speech which this young man delivered to the 
meeting was filled with matter of so blasphe- 
mous and dangerous a character, so calculated 
to wound the feelings of Germans who professed 
the Christian religion, that, in the exercise of 
the authority vested in him by the law, the 
officer declared the meeting closed. It is, of 
course, possible that the person who gave this 
most distinguished name did so with the object 
of hiding his real identity. In that case, 
he makes himself liable to severe punish- 
ment for giving false information to the 
authorities. But should this young man, of 
whose words we have so grave a report, be 
really, as we fear, your son, no language that 
I can use would be strong enough tourge your 
Serenity to do all in your power to prevent any 
recurrence of this scandal. If your Serenity 
can give me the assurance that your son will 
in future avoid these outbreaks, which we 
shall charitably attribute to youthful excess 
and misguided zeal, it will give me great 
pleasure to stay the pending legal proceedings ; 
but should you be unable to do so the law 
must take its course. I have the honour to 
remain, etc., etc.’ 


‘* What have you to say to this ?” 


Chlodwig was trembling and pale, and, 


leaving Elsa’s side, leaned for support upon the 
table at which his father sat. 

‘* What have! tosay to it? It isan infamous 
lie. Yes, I attended that meeting, but I said 
nothing of which I am ashamed; and as for 
blasphemy—father, you know it is not true.” 
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‘‘] do not know. If you are capable of 
harbouring the ideas which I have heard you 
express, you are capable of blaspheming God. 
I believe this letter. I do not—I cannot— 
believe that a police officer in the faithful 
discharge of his duty would invent a story of 
this gravity. You will drive me mad if you 
have not done so already.” The old man 
clasped his temples with both hands and groaned 
aloud. 

‘* Father, will you not hear me? This is a 
most monstrous charge, of which I am altogether 
innocent. You cannot believe it 2” 

‘* Yes, boy, I believe it. The end has come. 
I shall not give the Minister the assurance he 
demands, and the law can take its course. |! 
cannot be more dishonoured than I am already. 
My son in prison or spouting blasphemy and 
sedition to the canazlle in a low pot-house— 
what is the difference? You will find more 
honest men in gaol than among your boon 
companions in Uhlmiinster. I wash my hands 
of you.” 

Chlodwig was dizzy, and sank into a chair. 
Elsa hurried to his side. 

‘* Father, he is ill—have mercy.” 

‘*Mercy! What mercy hashehad? Hehas 
dishonoured my grey hairs; he has besmirched 
our proud name. He is no Arnsberg—nor are 


you, girl. Now, hear me. I refuse to see you 
again, Chlodwig. I shall cleanse Bostel 


Schloss of those who are unworthy to remain 
in it. You can go to your Richters ; you can 
sleep in your pot-house ; you may have your 
quarters in the provincial gaol; but you shall 
not remain here, and I am taking steps to make 
good my words. You are already provided 


for. You shall have nothing that is mine to 
dispose of. Thank God there is still one 
worthy member of our house left. Your 
Cousin Ernst will maintain our name and 
honour. He is a worthy gentleman and a true 
Arnsberg. He shall be my heir and the future 


lord of Bostel. While you are clinking beer 
mugs with ragamuffins, shouting sedition and 
offending your God, he is preparing himself by 
strenuous work and close study to fit himself 
to represent this great Empire at a King’s 
Court. While you are vilifying the splendid 
race from which you have sprung, and turning 
your back on all the traditions of your caste, 
he is maintaining the credit of our house and 
the honour of a Westphalian noble. You have 
notice to quit, sir, and | distinctly refuse to 
have further dealings with you. Leave the 
room, both of you. You, Elsa, I shall see 
to-morrow ; I am making arrangements.” 

Chlodwig, assisted by his sister, slowly rose 
from his chair. ‘* Father,” he said, in faint 
tones, ‘‘ you are unjust; but I cannot defend 
myself to-night. I don’t think I am well.” 
His father made no reply, and brother and 
sister slowly left the room. 

‘*Take me to Frank’s room,” whispered 
Chlodwig, ‘‘I wish to see him. I will sleep 
there to-night. Poor old Frank—he’ll be sorry 
to hear of this; but I feel stronger and better 
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already at the prospect of seeing him again and 
hearing his advice.” 

There were lights in Frank’s room, and Elsa, 
leaving her brother to meet the tutor, hastened 
back to seek Johanna. The young Prince 
entered the room. 

‘Here I am, Frank.” He affected to speak 
gaily. ‘* Where are you hiding? I’m come to 
have a talk and to stop the night.” 
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“THE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN HAS GONE.” 


But, instead of Frank, he was amazed to 
see the half-bent form of Rudolf emerging 
from the inner of the two rooms. He gave 
a hasty glance round, and noticed that Frank’s 
clothes and books were scattered about the 
floor with trunks and Gladstone bags and hat 
boxes. 

** What is all this about, Rudolf?” 

Rudolf kept his eyes riveted on the Prince's 
feet. ‘‘The English gentleman has gone to 
Bostel village.” 


‘** But his things ? What are you doing ?” 

‘*He asked me to pack them for him as he 
had no time, he said; he was in a great 
hurry. [Iam to send them to him in the morn- 
ing early.” 

‘* But what has happened ?” Chlodwig in 
his excitement caught the old man by the 
shoulder and shook him. ‘* Speak—what does 
all this mean?” 

“It is not for me to know. There were 
words between his Illustrious Serenity, your 
Hery father, and the young master, so up he 
comes to his rooms here and rang the bell for 
me, and he says ‘ Rudolf, I’m off to Bostel, 
to the ‘*Green Man.” I'll sleep there to-night.’ 
‘To Bostel at this time of night!’ says I, 
quite free like. ‘Yes,’ says he, ‘and be a 
good soul, and pack all my things together 
and send them down to the inn early in the 
morning, and I'll write a letter to Prince Chlod- 
wig,’ says he, ‘and you give it to him when he 
comes home. ’” 

** Where is the letter ? 

Rudolf slowly extracted it from his pocket. 

‘*Why didn’t you give it to me at once? 
You stand there chattering, you old idiot, as 
though you were in love with the sound of your 
own voice. 

Chlodwig tore open the letter and read: 


‘* Dear Chlodwig, - Your father and | have 
had a royal row, with the result that I have been 
kicked out of the Schloss bag and baggage, or, 
perhaps I should say, that the impedimenta will 
follow in the morning. I'll stop in Bostel 
village to-night, and you must come dcwn and 
see me before I start. For the present the end 
of my journeyings will be Uhlmiinster. But 
see you I must. 

** Yours, FRANK.” 


Chlodwig looked up; Rudolf was standing 
bowed before him. Something in the look of 
the old man’s face must have touched his young 
master. He sprang forward and seized his 
hand. 

‘** Poor old Rudolf,” he cried, “‘I am sorry | 
spoke to you so harshly. Forgive me, old 
friend, | won't do it again.” 

The Major-domo raised Chlodwig’s hand to 
his lips and kissed it. 

‘*And now, Rudolf, when did Mr. Cunliffe 
leave the Schloss ?”’ 

‘“*Only a short time ago. I wonder your 
Serenity did not meet him.” 

‘** Well, Rudolf, will you do me a favour, just 
to show you forgive me ?” 

‘**A thousand ; your Serenity knows it.” 

‘I’m going to Bostel at once, to see Mr. 
Cunliffe, and I want you to come with me. ” 

‘*To Bostel? To-night? Your Serenity! 
Do you hear the thunder and the rain?” 

**Yes, at once. I’m choking in this house. 
I don’t mind the thunder now. Finish that 
packing in the morning. Rudolf, old friend, 
we'll start at once; we'll be there before mid- 
night. Quick!” 





CHAPTER XVII.—A HOUSE DIVIDED. 


ew ee CUNLIFFE sat in the cosiest corner 


of the ‘‘Green Man” parlour. He had 

often noticed the quiet inn as he passed to 
and from Bostel station, but it had never once 
entered his head that he would be obliged one 
day to seek refuge under its hospitable roof. It 
was a pleasant little house, well back from the 
road, and half hidden in roses and creepers. 
Frank, in the homely room, with its sanded 
floor, its white scrubbed tables and chairs and 
with a savoury specimen of the landlady’s 





RUDOLF WAS HALF LEADING, HALF DRAGGING HIS YOUNG MASTER INTO THE ROOM. 


culinary art before him, did not feel either unhappy 
or particularly concerned; and listened to the 
wild tumult of the storm outside and the swish 
of the rain on the windows with considerable 
equanimity. He did not permit himself to 
think of his bitter experiences at the Schloss. 
Besides, he had the merriest of company—two 
invincible topers from the next village, who 
were benighted at the ‘‘ Green Man,” and were 
whiling away a dull evening by a drinking 
bout with the two champions of Bostel. Their 


more serious occupation they accompanied by 
much roaring of snatches out of song books, 
and by jocund remarks followed by much 
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hilarity. The standard of manhood in this 
boisterous company was the capacity to consume 
liquor without the tongue thickening or the 
head reeiing in the process. He was stamped 
king in the apprehension of these revellers who 
could manage to fill his stomach with the 
potent stuff without firing his brain. They 
rallied Frank on _ his abstemiousness, and 
adjured him to enter the lists with them; but 
he declined, as he lacked the ‘Ambition to attain 
distinction as a king of swine. 

‘* Well, the young gentleman is not used to 
it,” said one of the company, ‘‘ and I guess he’s 
sleepy, and wants a drink of 
milk, but we— 

‘*Oh, we are jolly tinkers, singing 
half the night, 

And the moon she lends her 

beams to guide us home. 


‘*There’s not much of a 
moon to-night, is there, boys ? 
but we don’t want her. We 
can sing without moonlight, 
and what an orchestra we have 
outside to accompany us! Did 
you ever hear such drums ? 
*‘Old Hans Egelein came drumming 

up the street, 

And the boys and girls kept time 

with nimbly moving feet.” 


As he sang he capered from 
one side of the room to the 
other, playing an imaginary 
drum on his paunch, while his 
comrades rolled about in their 
chairs choking with laughter 
at the antics of the semi-intoxi- 
cated roysterer. 

They continued their pranks 
until close on midnight, when 
the landlord entered to invite 
them to accompany him to the 
back room, where their resting- 
places for the night had been 
arranged; and as they had 
grown tired, and as signs were 
not wanting that a quarrel 
was approaching, they were 
nothing loth, carrying so heavy 
and so heady a burden, to seek 
a recumbent position. 

The landlord returned, shaking his head 
solemnly and crossing himself with much unc- 
tion. 

‘* Ah, master,” he said to Frank, ‘‘ on a night 
like this we might all be better employed at our 
prayers. Some of them crashes, and I thought 
the world was coming to an end. But the 
worst of it I hope is past. I pity the poor 
wretches who are out in that storm. Listen ! 
What was that ?” 

Frank started, and turned his eyes towards 
the door. 

‘* Voices,” whispered the landlord, seizing 
Frank’s arm. ‘‘I did get a fright. There, 
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they are knocking. All right, all right ; don’t 
knock down the house—I’m coming.” 

After much unbarring and unlocking the 
door was opened, and a gust of cool night air 
rushed in and extinguished the lamp in the 
parlour. But Frank heard a voice which he 
recognised at once. 

‘“We want lodging, master landlord, light 
and lodging, fire and a bed. What a night !— 
a thousand demons let loose. Here we are at 
last, your Serenity—the ‘Green Man’ at last, 
welcome and warmth.” 

At the first sound of Rudolf’s voice Frank 
ran to the open door. Rudolf was half leading, 
half dragging the limp form of his young 
master into the centre of the room. Frank 
caught the Prince in his arms. ** Chlodwig, my 
boy,” he cried, ‘‘ what has happened? What a 
night! Why did you not wait till morning ?” 

‘* Oh, Frank, I’m so glad to have you again. 
Don’t leave me. I'll tell you all.” He rested 
his head on Frank’s shoulder, and the stalwart 
Scotchman had no trouble in carrying him into 
the parlour, where the landlord had relighted the 
lamp, and with his wife was bustling around 
getting a fire lighted, and sorting out some dry 
clothes for his newly arrived guests. 

‘* No, no, master landlord, don’t bother about 
me,” said the Major-domo, *‘‘ I’m going back to 
the Schloss; I’m used to it. I dare not stop 
out the night; his Serenity will tell you that. 
Thank you kindly, master landlord, | think I 
will. A little of that inside me will help to keep 
the water out. Good-night, your Serenity, my 
masters, good-night, auf Wiedersehen till morn- 
ing.” He slowly backed out of the inn, the 
rain dripping from his grizzled hair and clothes. 
When he had reached the door Chlodwig ran 
forward to him and seized his hand—‘* Good- 
night, dear old Rudolf. Thank you. God 
bless you.” Rudolf marched solemnly out, 
and breasted the storm over the hills to Bostel 
Schloss, full of strange thoughts of the world 
and its ways. 

The two friends were soon comfortably seated 
in the parlour. The landlord had converted 
this, his best room, into a dormitory for them, 
and had placed at their elbows jorums of a 
cunning brew, which reeked of fragrant spices, 
and was intended as a sovereign specific against 
the possibility of colds or rheumatism. He 
stood at the door, candle in hand, and gave them 
his parting advice : 

‘** Take my advice, my masters, bed is the 
best place at this hour, and after such an outing. 
There’s one striking, and you know the old 
adage— 

‘* Eight hours asleep before the peep of day, 

Twelve hours of toil, and four of mirth and play.” 


Neither of the young men knew precisely the 
exact nature of the interview which the Prince had 
had with the other, and as soon as they had 
the room to themselves. they began a rapid 
interchange of confidences. But on each side 
there was a reservation. Chlodwig did his 
utmost to screen the worst of his father’s 


brutality, a piece of chivalry which did not 
prevent his keen friend from arriving at a 
perfectly clear view of the real state of affairs, 
and Frank, in his first rapid sketch of his 
interview with the old Prince, did not care 
to introduce Johanna’s name. So Frank’s 
confidence for so far was only a partial one. 
And yet he might have told Chlodwig every- 
thing with perfect unrestraint— he might have 
poured into Chlodwig’s ears the whole story of 
his love for the beautiful girl, and have heard 
only words of sympathy and affection in return. 
For Chlodwig had learned to love this strong 
self-reliant nature with more than a brother’s 
love. 


; 


* 
Ls 





“TAKE MY ADVICE, MY MASTERS, BED IS THE BEST PLACE 
AT THIS HOUR,” 


‘Well, we are both outcasts,” said Chlod- 
wig, with a wan smile. ‘* But we are together 
again, Frank, and now we are free. Have you 
any plans?” 

‘*A score. But I really don’t think your 
father meant what he said to you; he cannot 
mean it. Is it not possible that he spoke in 
passion, and already regrets his words ?” 

‘Impossible. You don’t know him. What 
he said is irrevocable. And, besides, is it not 
better so? I may have a long or a short span 
of life before me, but long or short I must use 
it in service. To do this liying in the Schloss 
is next to impossible ; and who can say if the 
strange drama of to-night has not been the 
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appointed way of compelling me to steer 
another course, and by stars other than those 
that have hitherto guided me ?” 

“You may be right, Chlodwig. This, then, 
is what I propose. Rudolf will come down in 
the morning with my traps, and then we shall 
take the first train to Uhlmiinster. Richter 
will just rejoice to see us. We will talk the 
whole affair over with him and hear what he 
thinks we should do. Let us sleep now. The 
storm has died down. I see stars already, and 
who knows if to-morrow the sun will not shine 
in all his splendour ?”’ 


Early in the morning the Major-domo arrived 
with Frank’s baggage, and a box of clothes for 
Chlodwig. ‘‘ Your Serenity,” he said, ‘ did 
not say anything about it, but you'll require 
clothes. Perhaps your Serenity may be going 
a journey—who knows? Your Serenity will 
get better. They say that the south of France 
puts the frailest people on their legs again.” 

‘‘Was the Prince astir when you left?” 
inquired Frank. 

‘*Bless you, master, no; not at this early 
hour. But as I was leaving the coppice just 
below the Schloss, and seated in the cart beside 
the baggage, if I didn’t meet the Princess 
Johanna! She looked just ill and worn, as 
though she had not slept all night long, and 
she said, ‘Where are you going with that 
luggage? Whose isit?’ Isaidit belonged to 
you, master. ‘Why,’ she said, ‘is the young 
English master leaving Bostel?’ So I said 
you were already left, and were stopping down 
at the ‘Green Man.’ Then I told her that your 
Serenity had also stayed here last night, and 
that you were going on a journey. She looked 
as though she did not understand things a bit, 
and of course I could not offer to explain unless 
she asked. And she didn’t like to ask me. So 
she bade me find out where the young English 
master was going, as she had something to 
send him; and I was to ask your Serenity to 
write to her as soon as you could, because 
she was anxious to hear about your Serenity’s 
health, and if you were going far away, and for 
long. Then, without another word, or waiting 
for an answer, she turned and disappeared in 
the coppice.” 

‘*T’ll write now,” said Chlodwig, in whose 
eyes the tears were standing. He wrote to 
Johanna, he wrote to Elsa, he even sent a few 
lines to Miss Bowles ; and when he had finished 
he entrusted the letters to Rudolf, who was soon 
speeding along the road back to the Schloss, 
where he was anxious to arrive before the 
Prince was astir. 

The short journey to Uhlmiinster was ac- 
complished in silence, Chlodwig gazing out 
of the window at the familiar scenes which he 
was leaving, perhaps for ever; Frank wonder- 
ing at that strange appearing of Johanna, 
wondering also what it was she wished to send 
him, when she knew his address. 

They found Richter at home, and speedily 
made him acquainted with the position of 
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affairs at Bostel. He was deeply moved, and 
for a while paced about his room in deep 
thought, with frowning brow, and clenched 
hands ; from time to time asking a question on 
some point which required elucidation. 

‘** One thing is certain,” he burst out, ‘* you 


must both remain here for a while. We must 
talk things over, and make our plans. Nothing 


is more certain than that I shall not be allowed 
to remain much longer in Uhlmiinster. Latterly 
I have had several disagreeable reminders of 
the Prince’s desire to clear me out; and if I 
don’t go peaceably, the men in blue will sooner 
or later see that I am forcibly ejected. And 
then it must be Berlin. But all that will take 
some time yet, and meanwhile what is to be 
done? Well, here is this big room. We'll 
turn it into suitable quarters in a twinkling. 
We have plenty of bedding, and anything else 
wanted is easily supplied. Mr. Cunliffe has my 
bookshelves at his disposal for his work,” 
continued Richter, turning to Chlodwig, ‘‘ and 
you must have rest and quiet. You are worn 
and low, and must recuperate.” 

That day was spent in turning Richter’s study 
into pleasant quarters for the new-comers, and 
with old Frau Richter’s assistance they suc- 
ceeded wonderfully. Chlodwig’s state of health 
was the matter of greatest moment for them all. 
His natural brightness and lightness, his ani- 
mated conversation accompanied by rapid and 
graceful gestures had given place to apathy 
and silence, and as evening advanced towards 
night, his growing weakness and pain were 
only too evident. Frank sat by his side when 
Richter had retired for the night, and they 
talked softly together about Bostel. 

‘* We'll have letters in the morning,” said 
Chlodwig hopefully. ‘* Elsa is sure to write to 
Richter, and there will be enclosures for us. 
Do you know, Frank, that in the midst of all 
my troubles there is one thing which gives me 
joy enough to enable me often to forget them all, 
and that is, that Elsa and Richter are so fond 
of one another. I have known it for a long 
time, and I have often wondered if I could do 
anything to smooth the way towards their 
union. They have been created for one 
another.” 

After a long pause in the conversation, 
Chlodwig with a wistful smile turned to his 
friend. 

‘*T say, Frank, a queer thought often gets 
hold of me. If 1 am guilty of an indiscretion, 
please forgive me. But I have often wondered 
if there is anything between you and Johanna. 
Sometimes I have thought there is.” 

Frank grasped Chlodwig’s hand, and in 
the face of his friend young Arnsberg read 
the whole secret. 

** I’m awfully sorry,” was all he said; but he 
returned the pressure of Frank’s hand, and the 
pressure brought a world of comfort to Frank’s 
heart. , 

It was late when Frank appeared alone at 
Richter’s homely breakfast-table. Chlodwig 
had been feverish during the night, but towards 
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morning had sunk into restful sleep. But he 
was not strong enough tc rise, and Frank 
noticed with pain that the circles round his 
eyes were darker than ever, and that the pale 
cheeks were hollow and wasted. 

There were letters for Chlodwig from Elsa 
and Johanna on the table, but Frank looked in 
vain for the ‘‘ something”’ which Johanna had 
mentioned to the Major-domo. He took 
Chlodwig his letters, and busied himself about 
the room while they were being read. 

‘* Listen to this, Frank,” exclaimed Chlodwig, 
reading from Elsa’s letter : ‘‘ There were terrible 
scenes all yesterday with my father. He has 
given orders that they are to pack up at once 
and leave Bostel. He is taking them to Berlin, 
and from Berlin they are to be banished to 
Dresden, where they will live with our aunt. 
They are leaving in a few days. And little 
golden-headed Bertha has been sent away to 
her grandfather on the hill. Miss Bowles, poor 
lady, is returning to England in great distress. 
She will accompany them as far as Cologne. 
Elsa writes that both she and Johanna are in 
terrible trouble; but she is sure all will turn 
out for the best. Richter has gone out, you 
say. Well, here is an enclosure for him; you 
might give it to his mother to deliver.” 

When Frank returned to the room, Chlod- 
wig’s face bore what, in Frank’s eyes, was a 
divine smile. 


‘* There’s something here for you, Frank,” he 
called out,‘‘ it was in Johanna’s letter. To me 
she only repeats what Elsa has written, but | 
am curious to know what she has written to 


you. Our confidences should be mutual, you 
know,” and his laugh in Frank’s ears was 
musical. 


There were only a few words, and Frank read 
them almost at aglance. ‘* Read it, my friend,” 
he said to Chlodwig, and Chlodwig read his 
sister’s quaint English : 


** Dear Mr. Cunliffe,— Iam very sorry for this 
occasion, but I hope we shall meet again in 
happier times. I am very thankful to you for 
being so good to Chlodwig, and beg you to 
stand near him always, for he is very dear 
to us. 

** JOHANNA VON ARNSBERG.” 


But that was only part of the missive which 
had reached Frank’s hands. Wrapped care- 
fully in scented paper there was a sprig of 
jasmine, and Frank, as he gazed at it, remem- 
bered that the summer-house down by the banks 
of Bostel river was half covered with these 
odorous blossoms. Neither he nor Johanna 
knew anything about the language of flowers, 
but the gentle girl meant that this flower 
should speak to him, and he understood the 
language of the sweet message. 


Ke Ps _ ——_——_— 


OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


HE old Emperor William 1, in a message to 
Bismarck, dated November 17, 1881, de- 
clared that it was the duty of the State to 

protect its workers from the consequences of 
sickness, accident, incapacity to work, and old 
age ; and recommended that the Federal Council 
and the Imperial Diet should take steps to 
inaugurate legislation dealing with these four 
branches of workers’ insurance. The Kaiser’s 
message was received by the German nation 
with acclamation. In 1883 the sick insurance 
law came into force ; it was followed in 1885 by 
a comprehensive accident insurance law; and 
on January 1, 1891, by the famous enactment 
which provides for those permanently incapaci- 
tated for work, and for the aged. 

In this article I propose to draw the atten- 
tion of readers of the Leisure Hour to the last 
of these laws. Public opinion in England is 
just now in a state of fluidity on this most 
important question, and it will doubtless help 
to form, or at any rate to direct, opinion, if we 
know in what manner a great neighbouring 
industrial nation has faced this gigantic problem. 
It will be impossible, of course, in the limited 
space at my disposal, to enter into the particulars 
of this complicated law; but in the general 
sketch of its provisions which follows it will be 
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easy enough to obtain a comprehensive view 
of its scope, of its striking merits, and of its 
numerous and grave defects. 

The measures providing for the insurance of 
the permanently incapacitated and for annuities 
to the aged are one law in the German statute- 
book. They are complementary Gne of the 
other, and cannot be considered singly. They 
form one complete scheme. This enactment 
makes it compulsory on thirteen or fourteen 
million German workmen to insure against 
‘*invalidity” and old age. Those who have 
completed their sixteenth year must begin to 
insure, and compulsion is exercised on all those 
persons, male and female, working for wages 
or salary in every branch of trade, apprentices 
and domestic servants included ; secondly, on 
managing foremen and clerks with regular 
wages amounting to #100 per annum. The 
obligation to insure may be still further ex- 
tended by order of the Federal Council, and 
there are also elaborate provisions for the 
insurance of those outside these two categories 
who insure voluntarily. Roughly, it may be 
stated that this law under consideration affects 
the entire wage-earning population of Germany 
whose wages do not exceed #2 a week. To 
those wage-earners who become permanently 
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incapable of working it secures a pension ; and 
secondly, to those workers who have completed 
their seventieth year, but who may or may not 
be incapacitated from earning wages, it secures 
an old-age pension. These are the two funda- 
mental benefits conferred by the law. 

In order to be in a position to claim the 
‘* invalidity ” pension it must be shown that the 
person making the claim is permanently in- 
capable of work ; but this incapacity need not 
be total. Incapacity will be taken as proved 
when the claimant of the pension can show that 
he is only able to earn less than one-third of the 
average wages paid in the district in which he 
resides. Thus the invalid pension offers a com- 
pensation for the loss of the capacity to work. 

In order to be in a position to claim the old- 
age pension the claimant, as we have seen, must 
have completed his seventieth year. He may 
be in the full enjoyment of all his bodily faculties ; 
his wages may be still those of his prime ; but if 
he has observed the conditions and regulations 
settled by the statute he is entitled to his annuity. 


Now, what are those conditions and regula- 
tions? Let us first of all consider the pension for 
incapacity, or ‘‘ invalidity,” as the Germans call 
it. Besides the proof of disability to work, the 
claimant must show that he has made weekly 
contributions to the invalid fund for the space 
of five years. This is called his waiting time. 
A contributory year consists not of fifty-two, 
but of only forty-seven weeks. As a minimum, 
therefore, he must show that he has contri- 
buted during 235 weeks altogether before he 
can substantiate his claimto a pension. In the 
case of old-age pension there is a waiting time 
of thirty years. That is to say, contributions 
for 1,410 weeks must have been paid before the 
insured can enter upon the enjoyment of the 
pension. Attested periods of illness, military 
service time, and other unavoidable interrup- 
tions in regular employment, during which no 
weekly payments are made, and not exceeding 
four months, will be reckoned in the waiting 
time for both annuities. 

One of the most interesting and characteristic 
provisions of this statute is the arrangement 
made for dealing with the present transition 
period, and with the object of giving the in- 
sured as soon as practicable the benefits of the 
insurance. Were these provisions not in force, 
it would mean that no old person would be 
entitled to an old-age pension until the year 
1921. As a matter of fact, the payment of 
pensions began in the first year after the law 
was passed. How is this arranged ? 

The waiting time for the old-age annuity is 
curtailed in favour of those insured persons who 
had already completed their fortieth year when 
the law came into force, and who could show 
that in the three preceding years (:888-18g0) 
they had been for at least three years in a 
service which is now subject toinsurance. For 
such persons the waiting time is shortened by 
so many years as their age exceeded forty when 
the law came into force. For example, a 
workman fifty years old on January 1, 1891, has 
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a waiting time of only twenty years. If his age 
was already seventy, he entered at once on the 
enjoyment of his annuity, provided, of course, 
he could show that for three years previously 
he had been regularly employed in a service 
liable to insurance. 

In the same way, an arrangement was made 
whereby a worker’s waiting time for the 
invalid pension was shortened; but we need 
not go into this. 


We shall now see something of the move- 
ment of this complicated machine. As soon as 
an employé becomes liable to insurance, which 
is after the completion of his sixteenth year, he 
is obliged to begin his contributions. Every 
employer, on paying the wages of his em 
ployés, must see that they are supplied with 
what are known as “ receipt-cards.” These 
cards, which cost nothing, are given out by the 
local police authorities to all workers who may 
demand them. They contain fifty-two blank 
spaces, and an emplover, when he pays the 
weekly wages of his workpeople, affixes a stamp 
of a certain value in one of these blank spaces. 
These stamps, which are of various values, may 
be obtained at any post-office, and are used only 
for insurance purposes. 

But, although the employer purchases the 
stamps, he is entitled to deduct one-half their 
value from his employés’ wages. Thus, if a 
servant girl receives five shillings a week, her 
employer may pay her five shillings minus the 
half of the price which he paid for her insur- 
ance stamp. As a matter of fact, very few 
employers of servant girls do this. They 
usually pay the wages in full, and bear the 
entire cost of the insurance. 

The invalidity and old-age pension law, 
therefore, provides that one-half of the contri- 
butions to the insurance fund is to be borne by 
the workers and one-half by the employers. 


But does the State not contribute? Most 
certainly, and in a very material way. It 
contributes fifty shillings per annum to every 
pension, whether invalid pension or old-age 
annuity; it pays the contributions of the 
workmen while serving in the army or navy ; 
it defrays the expenses of the Imperial Insurance 
Department, and effects gratuitously the pay- 
ment of pensions through the post-office. All 
other expenses of the pensions, as we have 
seen, are borne in equal shares by the insured 
and their employers, and are raised by current 
contributions. 


Let us now look at these contributions, and 
at the manner of their assessment. German 
wage-earners, for the purposes of this great 
insurance law, are divided into four classes, 
as follows: first, those whose yearly earnings 
do not exceed 350 marks ; secondly, between 
350 and 550 marks ; thirdly, between 550 and 
850 marks ; and fourthly, those whose earnings 
exceed 850 marks a year. In other words, 
the limits of the classes are £17 10s., £27 108., 
and 442 10s. Not the aciual earnings of the 
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insured are taken as the yearly income, but the 
average wages earned in his calling or trade, 
or else three hundred times the usual daily 
wages of ordinary labourers in his district. 

We shall now suppose four labourers, one 
belonging to each of these four categories. 
When the labourer belonging to the first class 
receives his weekly wages, his employer affixes 
to his ‘‘ receipt-card” a stamp with the value 
of 14 pfennige.' The labourer in the second 
class has a 20 pf. stamp attached ; in the third 
class the value of the stamp is 24 pf., and in the 
fourth 30 pf. That is to say, these four 
labourers are insured against “‘ invalidity ” and 
old age by their weekly payments of 7, 10, 12, 
and 15 pfennige respectively. We have already 
seen that the employer pays the other half. 
It is worth mentioning that should employé and 
employer come toa mutual understanding on 
the subject, it is permitted to insure in a higher 
class than that to which the employé belongs. 
It is, of course, not permitted under any circum- 
stances to insure in a lower class. As soon as 
all the spaces in a “‘ receipt-card” have been 
covered with stamps, it is taken to the nearest 
police-station by the person to whom it belongs, 
and a new card is taken out. The cards are 
numbered consecutively. If, therefore, I re- 
ceive a card with the number 5 upon it, it means 
that I have already contributed four calendar 
years, or four contributory years and twenty 
weeks. When a filled card is handed in a 
receipt is given for it. The insured are strictly 
enjoined to be careful not to lose these receipts. 
In case of loss, there are numerous formalities 
to be gone through which are troublesome. 


The next point to be considered is the 
amount of the pensions or annuities. We 
have seen that to each annuity the State contri- 
butes fifty marks, and that the rest of it is made 
up of equal contributions from the insured and 
their employers. In its calculations the State 
takes sixty marks as the fixed sum on which it 
bases its calculations. To this sum it adds its 
own contribution of fifty marks, making 110 
marks. If we begin with the calculation of the 
‘invalidity ” pension, we find that, in the four 
wages classes, the weekly contributions are 2, 
6, 9, and 13 pfennige. The insured, of course, 
has paid, in each of these classes, 7, 10, 12, and 
15 pf. ; but for the sake of simplicity, the In- 
surance Departments take a lump sum (60 
marks) as a basis, and work upon it in the way 
shown in the following table : 


INVALIDITY PENSIONS. 


| First | Second | Third | Fourth 


class class class class 
. , | Marks ; Marks | Marks | Marks 
| After five yearscontribution | 114.70 } [124.10 131.15 140.25 


» ten - | 119.40 | 3138.20 | 152.30 | 171.10 
» twenty nn 128.80 166.40 194.60 232.20 
| 5) thirty wat 138.20 194.60 | 236.90 | 293.30 
| 9 forty a 147-60 | 222.80 | 279.20 | 354.40 
|} 45 fifty _ 157 251 321.50 | 415.50 





' A pfennig is the hundredth part of a mark. A mark is 


about equal to our shilling. Fourteen pfennige, therefore, are 
equivalent to 19d. 


It will thus be seen that an insured person, 
who begins to contribute when he is sixteen 
years old, and who is regularly employed, can, 
in fifty contributory years of forty-seven weeks 
each, or in forty-five calendar years, receive an 
invalid pension of 415.50 marks, # 20 15s. 6¢., 
per annum. 


Let us now look at the old-age pensions. 
Here the imperial contribution of fifty marks is 
taken as the basis ; but the weekly contributions 
in the four classes are 4, 6, 8, and 10 pfennige. 
The pensions or annuities in the four wages 
classes are, respectively: in marks, 106.40, 
134.60, 162.80, and 191, equivalent to 45 6s.5d., 
46 148s. 7d., £8 25. od., and £9 11s. A work- 
man, therefore, who, at the age of sixteen, has 
begun to contribute, receives #9 115. annuity 
as soon as he completes his seventieth vear, and 
provided that he has contributed in the fourth 
class during 1,410 weeks or thirty contributory 
years. It isasmall sum, but it forms a welcome 
addition to the earnings of old, but not inca- 
pacitated, working people, and makes some 
amends for the diminished vigour of age.” 

In the following table | have endeavoured to 
place contribution and annuities in juxtaposition 
for purposes of comparison. At a glance a 
notion may be obtained of their relation to one 
another. 


First Second Third Fourth 
P lass 4 lass 4 lass c lass 
wages wages wages wages 
7 marks 7 11 II-17 over 17 
= eae marks marks marks 
aweek aweek 9a week 
Workers’ weekly contribu- Pf. Pf Pf Pf. 
tion ° . . ° 7 10 1: 5 
Employers’ weekly contribu- 
tion . . . . 7 10 1: 5 
Yearly contribution of 
workers and employers Marks Marks Marks | Marks 
each . . . . 9 4-70 5.04 7-05 
Annuity for oldage . : 106.40 134.60 162.8 191 
Invalidity pension after five 
years when workers have 
paid ‘ ‘ ; : 16.45 23.50 28.2 35.25 
They receive. . - 134.70 1. .10 130.98 140.55 
After pester See years. 138.20 194.60 236.90 293.30 


After forty-fi 


ve years e 157 251 321.5 415.50 


A most interesting matter is the organisation 
of this vast and complicated system of insur- 
ance. The administration of the old-age and 
invalid pension system is entrusted by the State 
to special insurance institutions whose districts 
coincide with the geographical limits of the 
provinces or state divisions of the Empire. 
Every insurance institution is self-yoverning, 
and is managed on the basis of a statute drawn 
up by the managing committee. This com- 
mittee is composed of at least five representa- 
tives of both employers and insured, who are 
chosen by the directing boards of the sick relief 
clubs and similarly constituted bodies. So far 
as certain prerogatives are not reserved to the 
committee by law or by statute, the admini- 
stration is placed in the hands of the Board of 
Directors, a body composed of local or state 
officials, and invested with public authority. It 
may also be determined by statute that, besides 

2? See Dr. Zachar's ‘‘ Guide to Workmen's Insurance in the 
German Empire,” p. 18 








these officials, other persons, particularly repre- 
sentatives of the employers and insured, may 
be members of the Board of Directors. In 
cases where this happens a supervising council 
may, and in all other cases must, be elected, in 
which the representatives of both employers 
and employed take an equal share. This 
council has the supervision of the Board of 
Directors, and is required to attend to any 
other business which the statute may prescribe. 

When a claim to a pension has been made to 
the local administrative authorities, and trans- 
mitted by them to the insurance institution, it 
devolves on the directing board to state in 
writing whether they approve or reject the 
claim. Against their decision rejecting his 
claim the insured may appeal to the Arbitration 
Court appointed under the Accident Insurance 
law, and should the decision of this Court be 
also against him his ultimate appeal lies with 
the Imperial Insurance Department in Berlin. 

Except in the case of the permanent officials, 
the members of the Board of Directors, the 
Committee and the Council of Supervision, are 
mostly unpaid, and receive no other compensa- 
tion than the repayment of actual expenses. 
The representatives of the workmen, however, 
on these boards and councils obtain compensa- 
tion for loss of wages. 

To each of the insurance institutions a 
State Commissioner is attached, whose business 
it is to attend to the distribution of liabilities 
among the different institutions caused by the 
moving about of the insured from one district 
to another. He also i‘ is who regulates the 
financial participation of the Empire in the 
pecuniary burden caused by the drain of 
pensions. ' . 

It will give some notion of the enormous 
amount of the work done by the German 
Insurance Department when I state that during 
the last four years no less than 343,467 
annuities have been granted ; 241,864 to aged 
persons, and 101,603 to persons no longer 
capable of work. One hundred millions of 
marks, forty millions of which were paid by the 
State, have been expended on annuities ; and 
385 millions of marks have been received from 
the sale of ‘‘ receipt-card " stamps. 


My object in writing this paper is not by any 


1 Dr. Zachar: ‘‘ Guide,” p. 22, e¢ seg. 
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means to recommend the German plan to Eng- 
lishmen. Englishmen do not adopt their social 
legislation from foreign nations ; but they may 
profit nevertheless by the experience of their 
neighbours. If I were asked, Is the German 
system of old-age pensions one which could 
be adopted in England with advantage? I 
would answer, No. It may suit Germany ; 
it would certainly not suit England. English 
social legislation has an elasticity of which 
German lawgivers know nothing. In _ the 
working of their insurance system the com- 
plaints from all sides are numerous that it is 
complicated beyond the power of the ordinary 
working man to comprehend. This is espe- 
cially the case with regard to the manage- 
ment of the various provincial insurance in- 
stitutions. The invalided or aged German 
worker claiming a pension has to master a 
complicated maze of regulations and instruc- 
tions before he can set about presenting his 
claim in the way prescribed by law. 

When I began to write this paper I asked 
an intelligent German workman what, in his 
opinion, was the weak point in the law re- 
garding old-age and invalid pensions. His 
answer was quite unexpected. The “ re-eipt- 
card” system, he said, ‘‘is cumbrous. The 
worker is worried all his life long in looking 
after the safety of his cards and receipts and 
stamps. If he loses a card he has trouble 
without end before he can have it replaced or 
made good.”” I had expected a graver criticism 
than this. ‘‘ Are you satisfied,” I asked, ‘‘ with 
the age of seventy as that when an old-age 
annuity begins?” He thought this was quite 
just. ‘* And what about the amount of the 
annuity?” I asked further. He shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘ We would like more,” he said, 
‘* but it is better than nothing.” ‘*‘ What in your 
opinion,” I asked finally, ‘‘is the best point 
about the system?” ‘* Compulsion,” he said ; 
** about that there can be no doubt.” 

In this slight sketch I have been obliged, of 
course, to omit many interesting particulars 
illustrative of the forethought and benevolence 
of the German legislature ; but sufficient has 
been said to give a general outline of the 
character and scope of a great experiment 
which may well be studied by Englishmen as 
an honest attempt to deal with a most difficult 
social problem. 
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A RASQUE PEASANT CART. 


AST year the spring was late. And although 

4 it was now the 21st of April, and some 

friends and myself had already been wait- 

ing several days in Pau, rain-clouds or mists 

for the past week had hidden the grand moun- 

tain range of the Pyrenees from our wistful 
eyes. 

At last, one evening, the sky cleared, and as 
we stood on the terrace of the old chateau, with 
its pointed towers, the birthplace of Henri 
Quatre, the sun broke out in sinking splendour 
adown the valley below us. It glowed in 
purple glory behind the wooded hills and glinted 
on the wide waters of the hurrying Gave. And 
opposite, beyond the coteaux, or foot-hills, 
crowned with oak woods, where, on sunny 
slopes, the Jurancon vines grow, producing 
the well-known wine of the Bearnese coun- 
try—there was a revelation! A veil was rent 
asunder, and between its curtains appeared 
the dazzling white cone of the Pic du Midi. 
Farther and farther the clouds rolled back 
in masses, or fioated away in mists, while 
beneath them showed and spread and ever 
widened the grand range of the Pyrenees, snow- 
mantled low almost into their valleys. 

‘*And now,” we exclaimed, ‘‘let us start 
for Lourdes to-morrow. If we delay any longer 


the changeable. spring weather may cheat us 
again out of our excursion.” 

For my friends were most eager to see 
the shrine of the Pyrenees, which in some forty 
years had made this little town of Lourdes so 
famous in all the world. And, for my part, I 


@wished to revisit it now that some years had 


passed, and see for myself what changes had 
taken place. 

So, towards noon, we hurried from the high 
boulevard that overlooks the valley, down the 
little zigzag path to the railway station, past 
walls covered with Gloire de Dijon roses and 
by new-mown hay lying in swathes under the 
Bourbon palms. Then the train glided away 
through the broad fertile plain on this side of 
the Gave, a district studded with comfortable 
homesteads, where all the peasants seem well- 
to-do. Watch their spring carts driving down 
the broad, poplar-bordered high road! What 
capital little horses, and how thriving the family 
look, two or three of them shaded by a huge blue 
umbrella. The driver with his flat broad cap 
or ‘* deret,”” worn on one side of his shrewd head, 
his stout form cased in strong homespun of 
dark blue. The older women with cotton ker- 
chiefs tied under their chins, the younger with 
miniature black or coloured silk ones merely 
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covering the knots in which their hair is gathered 
behind. 

This spring day showed a feast to our eyes. 
Opposite, a long line of mountains stretched 
glittering white behind the freshly wooded 
coteaux on the farther side of the rushing river, 
its cold greenish water showing that the snow 
was rapidly melting at its source. 

Curious! On this second visit the Pyrenees 
appeared much smaller to me than memory 

ictured them; perhaps because since then I 
fad seen the giant Andes, and, more recently, 
the Sierra Nevada behind beautiful Granada. 
Nevertheless, these natural barriers of Spain 
are so widespread, and the Pic du Midi rises 
so sharply in a clear-cut pyramid, that the whole 
scenery gives a grand effect of width running 
from east to west, and its impression still 
remains unique to my mind. 

‘* Surely this must be the most perfect time 
of year to see this country,” we all chorused. 
For the oak woods, whose branches often 
dipped in the swirling water beside which we 
rushed, were so fresh in tender leafage and 
bronze buds, and the meadows were so juicy 
with herbage and jewelled with buttercups, 
daisies, and spring flowers, while poplars and 
elms made high screens, or stood up afar like 
giant plumes. It was delicious. The Gave, 
by which we skirted, for the most part, was so 
varied also. Its winding flood now showed 
pools, eddies, or broad weirs, forming miniature 
cascades ; then came village fords, where the 
cattle watered and children played. There was 
no squalor to be seen about the whitewashed 
houses of these hamlets; their air of comfort 
made one remember the famous saying of the 
‘*father of his country,” Henri Quatre, who 
wished that every peasant on a Sunday might 
have a fowl! boiling in the pot. 

Here and there, too, we saw an angler seated 
under the pendent branches of a birch in some 
secluded nook. The Gave should be a good 
trout river; but it is spoilt for fishing by the 
country people, who net most of the streams 
hereabouts. 

In about an hour after starting, the valley 
grew narrower and deeper, for we were run- 
ning beside the river all the way. Some 
large houses appeared on the slopes; then 
the wooded cliffs opposite seemed to end in a 
rocky eminence, on which stood a high white 
church, its spire cleaving the air like an arrow 
pointing towards heaven. 

‘‘Why! can it be? yes, it zs Lourdes.” 
Everyone rose to their feet to look down the 
better into the valley. There, beneath the 
church, one could distinguish a glimpse of a 
dark grotto ; see some groups of praying people, 
dwarfed to specks by distance; and note the 
tree shadows cast on the broad sunshiny boule- 
vard between the grotto and the river. 

The train whizzed past. And now another 
building appeared in curious contrast. In the 
midst of the little old town rises a high rock on 
which still stands an aged, grey, square castle. 
Here the Saracens, of whom there are many 
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traces in the Pyrenees, had one of their strong 
border fortresses. One could almost imagine 
the turbans of the Moorish cavaliers appearing 
above the old wall as they ride up yonder 
zigzag road to the upper keep. 

Alighting at the station of Lourdes, and 
thinking what strange spectacles must oft here 
be seen, we proceeded into the town. First— 
having engaged an open carriage, a kind of 
landau with a pair of strong horses and a 
pleasant driver, whose honest face and ‘‘ pawky” 
manner reminded one of a Lowland Scot, as did 
also his Basque beret of the northern ‘‘ bonnet " 
—we drove to the Hétel de la Grotte, and re- 
freshed ourselves with an excellent lunch. 
Entering the carriage again, as our time was 
short for all we wished to see, we drove to the 
church up the raised road which leads to its 
upper entrance. For, being built on a cliff, 
high above the ‘‘ place” beneath and the grotto, 
the main approach is by a double horse-shoe 
flight of steps. But what a beautiful site! 
Were the ‘‘ Square House” of Nimes thus 
perched aloft with this background of woods 
and hills, the effect would be truly perfect. 


Inside the church one’s first impression is all 
of light, colour, cheerfulness. How different 
from entering some dark old-world cathedral, 
its grey stones hallowed with memories and 
legends ; its floor worn by worshippers through 
centuries. For, here, hardly are there five inches 
to spare on the walls, so thickly are these covered 
with banners, tablets, votive offerings in round 
glass cases, such as the epaulets of a general, 
or his scarlet plume. And everywhere hun- 
dreds and hundreds of votive hearts, in gold 
and silver, big hearts and little ones, some 
arranged on the walls to form words of exhor- 
tation, others in different devices. One might 
spend hours examining these bas-reliefs or 
thank-offerings supposed to illustrate deliver- 
ance from some danger, or recovery when such 
seemed impossible. Many more, so a verger 
told us, were sent from distant provinces, or 
other lands, to invoke the aid of ‘*‘ Our Lady of 
Lourdes.” 

Leaving the church, we descended the double 
stairs into the silent sunlit space below, that is 
kept sacred from the intrusion of carriages, or 
of idlers. Turning to the left under the Massa- 
bielle cliffs, we passed the baths constructed for 
the cure of pilgrims. On the rails separating the 
entrances for the men and women hung: bathing 
garments drying in the sun, their appearance 
in these precincts being almost grotesque. 

Pause a minute and look at the broad, and 
to-day empty, boulevard between the Gave and 
cliffs. Both it and the church above, also 
yonder path of the seven stations, winding 
uphill to the far wooden cross seen against the 
sky—all have been made since the middle of 
this century. This new Lourdes, visited by 
millions, is a strange outgrowth of its old self. 

The story is so well known that it seems 
unnecessary, perhaps undesirable, to dwell 
upon it here. There are some among us who 
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still recall its beginning in 1858, and with 
what grieved feelings philosophic minds heard 
a rumour which seemed to them a revival of 
the credulity of the Middle Ages. Meanwhile, 
hundreds of despairing hearts in France hailed 


tinue as long as this strange spectacle yearly 
repeats itself. Each spring now sees the great 
trains disgorging their sick in numbers almost 
rivalling the Indian pilgrims to the sacred 
Ganges. 
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wildly the hope of supernatural aid to cure 
their loved ones, for whom human efforts were 
powerless. The strife between these two par- 
ties—calm reason opposed to frenzied misery 
—has never ceased at Lourdes, and will con- 


A few words, however, may be added for 
those younger readers to whom the Lourdes 
pilgrimages are familiar by newspaper descrip- 
tion, but who have never heard ‘how it all 
began.” It began in the visionary mind of a 
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very sickly and poor little peasant girl of 
Lourdes, called Bernadette Soubirous. Until 
the age of fourteen she lived a most solitary life 
with some foster-parents in the mountains. All 
day her occupation was tending goats on the 
slopes. At nights she heard legends of giants 
and magic, besides stories of saints, told by the 
cottage hearth. These doubtless impressed her 
strongly, for all accounts agree that Bernadette 
was a very devout but utterly ignorant child, 
when her parents sent for her to come home, in 
order to prepare for her first communion. Only 
a few mornings later, as the little girl was 
gathering sticks with some comrades near the 
grotto of Massabielle, then a solitary spot, Ber- 
nadette spoke vaguely of seeing a vision, invisi- 
ble to her companions. The report, chattered of 
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tion suffered a seriousillness. Recovering, she 
entered a convent of Little Sisters of the Poor, 
where she died at an early age in obscurity. 
Shy and childish to the end, it seems unlikely 
that she was a wilful impostress, as many have 
supposed. Hallucination, or youthful imagina- 
tion more probably, made her a victim of 
self-deception. 

But let us return to look at the grotto. 

A wide pavement now stretches round its 
entrance, across which an altar railing is placed. 
Out on this pavement were some wooden 
benches in rows, with seated worshippers ; but 
more were kneeling in a crowd before the rails. 
Dead silence, eager earnest faces, bowed heads, 
hands joined in prayer—both men and women. 
Within, the twilight of the cave was illumined 
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among the town children at first, was taken up 
by the elders. Week by week, the matter grew ; 
and Bernadette still declared she saw more 
visions at the same place. So ran the story, 
challenged then as it is now. The civil autho- 
rities wished to put down the scandal. So did 
the higher clerics at first. But the intensely 
superstitious and devotional Bearnese peasantry 
carried the day, inflamed by popular excite- 
ment and pride. It was publicly declared, with 
ceremonies and processions, that the Blessed 
Virgin had chosen Lourdes as a place where 
penitent believers might be miraculously cured 
of all manner of diseases on drinking water 
from a spring in the grotto. 

Bernadette herself was soon well-nigh for- 
gotten. The juvenile cause of so much conten- 


by a quantity of twinkling candles (in strange 
contrast with the daylight) guttering, bending 
askew with the heat. Above, on one side of 
the natural arch, and in every coign, were rows 
upon rows of crutches, besides every instrument 
imaginable of medical aid ; all left, it is said, by 
grateful pilgrims who were thus cured. 

It was curious to observe the different ex- 
pressions on the faces of the worshippers and 
of the mere visitors. Our feelings of simple 
unbiassed inquiry—theirs of deep devotion— 
possibly faint annoyance at what must have 
seemed, when they raised their heads, an intru- 
sion into that scene of intensely concentrated, 
often agonised, silent prayer. 

As, after gazing, we silently passed back, I 
looked around in vain, trying to see whither the 
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sacred pool of water had vanished. On my last 
visit it surely lay here to the left, welling out 
from within the dark grotto in a shallow basin. 
Now, to my amazement, | perceived it was 
covered over with pavement. Outside was 
erected an oblong stone trough, with three brass 
water-taps; above these, on the stone ledge, 
stood some common tin drinking-cups. At this 
minute two women and a young man went 
slowly forward, faith and awe on their set 
features. Bowing their heads, they drank, and 
filled some bottles to carry away. The pool, 
which I dimly recalled seeing on my last visit, 
had thus been put to use, while an inscription 
announced that the water was also conducted 
by pipes to the baths. 


Wishing to see something of the country 
around, we now rejoined our carriage and 
drove for an hour up the valley, on the way to 
Argelés, most charming of Pyrenean resorts. 
Our road fay by a delightful stream, where the 
cattle stood knee-deep in the gravelly shallows. 
The fields were lush with fresh herbage ; the 
hedges starred with white medlar-blossoms. On 
either hand the great hills, now in shadow, now 
sunlit to their summits, were fine without as 
yet being stern ; and everywhere, beginning far 
on the heights, one saw white gleams of falling 
waters—some, foaming rivulets; others, mere 
narrow threads that were like twisting coils of 
melted snow. 

Now and again a flock of rough-fleeced sheep 
met us, which we duly saluted with the rhyme 
of the road : 


‘* Bon jour, brebis ; aujourd’hui c’est Mercredi ! 
as 


Bon jour, berger ! 

(For, as children are taught, it is correct 
manners to inform sheep of the day of the 
week—+then you should form a wish.) 

A black goat and her kid led one flock, and 
more were mingled with the “silly sheep,” 
who follow these wise caretakers that guide 
them to shelter in case of a storm. Otherwise 
there was naught of traffic, except, sometimes, 
a narrow cart of unpainted wood, drawn by 
a couple of mild-eyed, fawn-coloured cows. 
Then, presently, a ruined mountain keep came 
in sight; was it one of the many attributed to 
the Black Prince’s sovereignty in this land 
which he inherited from his mother ? 

It was too soon to turn back from the 
further temptations of the distant snow-peaks, 
and the nearer greenish-brown mountains, 
the shade of which had been so refreshing. 
For during the past hour we had been sweltering 
in our winter garments, and the wraps, which 
this morning roused a sense of pride in our 
forethought, were now cavilled at as fit for the 
North Pole! 

Just about this spot the driver drew our atten- 
tion to some scarlet specks down in the valley, 
where, on a turfy stretch, varied by hillocks and 
brushwood, a golf handicap was being con- 
tested. Some of the players were from Pau, 
others from Argelés ; and among them were 


friends of one of our party, who could just re- 
cognise them afar. 

But my thoughts were not down yonder with 
the golfers, nor yet entirely engrossed with the 
beauty of the mountains. No; they were back 
in the grotto, with its blazing candles that had 
seemed so out of place in the brilliant sunshine : 
with the devotees who had kissed, as they 
passed, the rock on which the Blessed Virgin 
is still alleged to have stood when she appeared 
to Bernadette. 

I thought, too, of the church, with its gaudy 
ornaments, of the numerous inscriptions telling 
of wonderful cures—of the offerings, some in 
gratitude for benefits received, others (and the 
most numerous) in the hope of obtaining a 
favourable answer to the prayers of the 
givers. 

How many of these poor people, I wondered, 
after journeying, some from very long distances, 
full of faith in the miraculous cure, had either 
died on the road, or only returned, exhausted 
with fatigue, to sink after a few more days’ 
suffering at their homes? Were all those 
hundreds of discarded crutches, that were 
exposed to public view by the side of the grotto, 
really left there by pilgrims who had been 
cured? Was it only the hysterical patients 
and the ‘‘malades imaginaires” who were 
healed? Or could there be, from natural 
causes, a healing power in these waters for 
certain diseases, as there undoubtedly is in 
many other springs rising in the Pyrenees—for 
instance, Eaux Bonnes, Eaux Chaudes, and 
many more, to which not pilgrims but only 
patients resort ? 

I had read Zola’s book on the side of mate 
rialism, and also Henri Lasserre’s ‘‘ Notre 
Dame de Lourdes,” a staunch champion of the 
opposite creed. 

It was therefore with deep interest that I 
heard, on returning to Pau, that the first 
pilgrimage of the year was to arrive on the 
following Wednesday, when a large number of 
pilgrims were expected from Belgium, and 
Holland. My friends had ordered their rooms 
in Paris for the Tuesday, and were obliged to 
leave. No matter; I would stay alone and see 
the pilgrims arrive. 


It was a terribly hot day, that April 28, when 
I set out on my pilgrimage to Lourdes, the 
snow on the mountains looking curiously out 
of keeping with the burning rays of the sun. 
There was a wind, certainly, but such a wind 
areal sirocco! It blew the dust in clouds, but 
brought no refreshing coolness. 

When dining with some friends, the night 
before, my intention of going to see the arrival 
of the pilgrims had been discussed. 

** Oh,” said a lady, ‘‘ you will see nothing. 
Mr. came down from Argelés, one day last 
year, when the pilgrims were to arrive, and he 
was not allowed to speak to them, or go near 
them.” 

This was pleasant! Well, | would go, any- 
how, and trust tochance. On my way to the Pau 
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station there met me the hall porter of the 
Hétel de la Grotte, who told me that the “‘ plus 
joli train ” was expected to arrive at two o’clock. 
My train was due at 1.5, so I should be in good 
time. He was doubtful whether anyone not 
connected with the pilgrimage would be 
allowed to remain on the platform when the 
train came in, but if so one must obtain the 
permission of the ‘‘ chef de gare.” 

There were very few people in the station 
when we arrived at Lourdes; two or three priests, 
besides some half-dozen men with straps over 
their shoulders and wearing on one arm a blue 
and white band with across. These, my friend 
the hotel porter told me, were called ‘‘ bran- 
cardiers.”’ 

‘** Don’t imagine that they are only common 
hospital bearers, he imparted confidentially, 
‘‘they are some of the plus grands messteurs 
de la France.” The only other spectators were 
a woman and a very small child, the latter 
staggering under the weight of the most 
enormous rosary ever seen; and that was all. 
Waiting in readiness were several stretchers 
fitted with mattresses and pillows, and some 
wheel chairs under the charge of the ‘‘ bran- 
cardiers.” 

My first step now was to find the chef de 
gare, to whom I explained that I had long been 
anxious to see the arrival of a pilgrimage, 
and that this was my last chance, as I was 
obliged to return to England at once. He 
was most civil, and promptly gave the necessary 
permission, telling the other officials that I was 
to remain as long asI pleased. It appeared that 
two trains had already come in, but that the 
most important one, which was conveying sixty- 
six sick people, was due, as the useful porter 
had already warned me, at two o’clock. 

As the time drew near, a small crowd assem- 
bled outside the station, but there seemed to 
be very little excitement. I now addressed one 
of the gentlemen in charge of the stretchers, 
and found him most courteous and obliging. 
He told me that for eighteen years he had 
attended all the pilgrimages, and that he was 
deeply interested in the work, which had the 
greatest fascination for him. Their proper title, 
he said, was ‘‘ Hospitaliers.” It was true they 
were ‘‘brancardiers,” but that meant bearers, 
which was only one of their duties. They had 
also to look after the patients at the hospital, 
to attend to them at the baths, and otherwise 
aid them. 

There were three pilgrimages from Belgium 
every year, said my informant, of which this 
was the first; the last train was expected at 
six o’clock, and the hospitaliers were obliged 
to remain on duty until the sick from that train 
had been safely lodged at the hospital. He 
also showed me the priest of the grotto, who 
was waiting to take charge of the pilgrims 
during the period of their stay. 

At 2.20 the train arrived. The doors of the 
carriages were thrown open, and a crowd of 
young people jumped out laughing and singing. 
For a few moments one might almost have 
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fancied that this was merely the detraining 
of an ordinary party of excursionists; but 
see ! The hospitaliers are pressing forward 
with their wheel chairs and stretchers. The 
doors of the carriages marked ‘‘ ambulance,” 
which are in the middle of the train, are opened, 
and the invalids helped out by their friends or 
by the kindly attendants. 

Those who are able to walk to the station 
gates do so, and are helped into the covered 
wagonettes, which convey them to the hospital ; 
some are taken in wheel chairs and placed 
inside the carriages ; the worst cases being con- 
veyed on stretchers, fitted up with a mattress 
and pillow, and lifted on to the roofs of the 
vehicles. Each patient has his own bag or 
bundle, which is placed in the chair or stretcher. 

The first person I saw taken out was a boy 
with crutches, looking very ill, but he was able 
to walk to the gates. Then followed a lad with 
both legs terribly twisted ; he was quite cheerful, 
and, with the aid of a stick, made his way very 
well over the ground. Indeed, I came across 
him afterwards walking with some friends from 
the hospital to the grotto. 

An old woman was the next to appear. She 
looked the picture of health, but used crutches. 
Then came a very short man, enormously fat, 
apparently in the last stage of dropsy ; a pitiable 
object, who was borne away on a stretcher. 
Many others followed, till the middle carriages 
were at last emptied. Then ensued a scene of 
horrors, some of which one could not venture to 
describe. The train consisted of a number of 
third-class carriages, with two ‘‘ wagons-lits,” 
labelled ‘‘ Association Notre-Dame de la Croix,” 
at the extreme end. It was in these cars that 
the poor death-stricken creatures travelled. I 
had already seen two or three ghastly faces at 
the windows, but was scarcely prepared for 
what followed. One poor woman, I thought at 
the time, and still think, was dying when she 
was lifted out. Another, looking terribly ill, 
was carried to the hospital by four brancardiers, 
while a fifth held an umbrella over her to pro- 
tect her from the burning sun, and gave the 
time to the bearers. Anold man, ina gorgeous 
dressing-gown and slippers, evidently suffering 
from dropsy, and deadly pale, seemed to have 
his energies concentrated on the safety of a 
very smart pair of boots, which were placed on 
his stretcher. 

Having seen the last patient removed from 
the station, I followed on to the hospital, and 
experienced no difficulty whatever in obtaining 
admission. Some of the sick were still in the 
courtyard awaiting their turn, but the larger 
number had already been lodged in the wards. 
The name and particulars of each case are 
entered in a book, and the hospitalier is then 
given a numbered ticket for a bed in some room 
to which he conveys his charge. 

In recording what passed on the arrival of 
the train, it is an omission not to have men- 
tioned one person who took a very prominent 
part in the proceedings. This was a pretty girl 
of some five-and-twenty summers, quietly 
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dressed in black. She was indefatigable in her 
attentions to the poor sufferers—giving a cup of 
milk to one, smoothing the pillow of another— 
in fact, a veritable sister of charity by nature, if 
not byname. All the pilgrims seemed to know 
her, and followed her movements with loving 
eyes. She had come with them all the way from 
Belgium, and her bright presence had doubtless 
helped to cheer them on their long and tedious 
journey. Here she was again, at the hospital, 
with a sweet smile and a pleasant word for 
everyone, and a ready hand when any assistance 
was required. 

Zola mentions several “sisters” as having 
travelled by the ‘‘ white train,” but I saw none 
either at the hospital or the station. Possibly 
they may have been attending to the sick in 
the wards, but this is of course mere con- 
jecture. 

I now spoke to several of the pilgrims, and 
particularly to the old woman on crutches who 
looked so brisk at the station. I told her she 
looked so well that apparently the air of Lourdes 
had cured her already, and that she need not 
trouble about the waters. She laughed, and 
said she thought so too, and that she felt much 
better since her arrival! She had travelled 
from her home in some remote village in 
Belgium. 


On leaving the hospital I made my way to 
the grotto, where a large number of pilgrims 
had now assembled. They walked round 
the cave, carefully kissing the rock as they 
passed. There now only remained time for a 
hurried visit to the church and crypt, which 
were not so full as one might have expected. 
Then, retracing my steps to the station, I bade 
farewell to Lourdes. 

On looking out from the carriage window at 
the old castle, so grim and deserted, and at the 
modern church with the twinkling grotto below, 
where the pilgrims still pressed forward to their 
shrine, | thought of the important part that 
venerable fortress had played in days of yore, 
and how it had now been superseded by this 
new interest. 

Strange that this same castle should be the 
spot where took place the first of the many 
so-called miracles for which Lourdes has gained 
its celebrity. Tradition states that Mirat, the 
great Saracen chief, who had long defied the 
efforts of Charlemagne to capture his stronghold, 
was converted to the true faith by the sight of 
an eagle carrying in its beak a large fish, the 
emblem of Christianity, which it dropped on the 
roof of the castle. In memory of this incident, 
the eagle and the fish are still blazoned in the 
arms of the City of Lourdes. 
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NORTHERN PECULIARITIES OF SPEECH. 


“THEY speak very oddly in Yorkshire, do 
they not?” is a question which has not 
seldom been put to me by friends from 

the South of England. It is a question which 
is not easily answered, except in a somewhat 
qualified manner. One might indeed bluntly 
reply, ‘‘ Not more oddly than they do in some 
other parts of the country.” I make answer, 
however, to this effect, that our Northern folk- 
speech certainly does contain many peculiarities 
as compared with ordinary English, but that it is 
at the same time a tongue of no little forceful- 
ness, antiquity, and interest. 

Among the many changes that this nineteenth 
century has witnessed, by no means the least 
remarkable are those which have to do with 
the language of the people. We country-folk 
do not speak like our fathers before us; indeed 
there are thousands of children now attending 
our elementary schools in this north-eastern 
part of the country who, if they heard their 
grandfathers speak in the way they were wont 
to do to their equals in the days of their youth, 
would probably look bewildered, and would 
have at best but a hazy idea of what was meant. 
It is perhaps hard to say if this would hold 
good in all parts of England, but that it would 
do so in that portion of the country of which I 


am a native, and in which the main part of my 
life has been spent, I have no shadow of 
doubt. 

Here on this eastern side of Yorkshire the 
old speech of the people has for many centuries 
had features of its own which have practically 
made it a different language from that which 
was spoken a generation or two ago by the 
men of Devonshire, for example. This old 
vernacular has during the past thirty or forty 
years received ruder shocks probably than at 
any previous period of its history. Although 
something of it remains, it must be admitted 
that those of the rising generation do not make 
use of the rugged and telling Doric of their 
fore-elders. It is true that the children are to a 
great extent bilingual, and that the language of 
the school and the language of the home are two 
very distinct things. Still, there isa remarkable 
toning down of the rougher edges of the folk- 
talk of former days; many good old words and 
expressions have died out, while more ordinary 
and, it must be added, weaker ones take their 
place. 

I shall hope, however, to show before I have 
done that there are still many interesting fea- 
tures in our Northern tongue which we are slow 
to part with. Not a few of them havea history 
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of their own, and on that account, if for no 
other, we may perhaps be pardoned for clinging 
to them with a certain amount of doggedness. 

I call our East Yorkshire English ‘‘ North- 
ern,” because it has such a close affinity with 
that of many parts of Scotland ; its cradle was 
on the other side of the North Sea, and it is 
still, as pronounced by our old folk, to all 
intents and purposes a Scandinavian dialect, 
similar in many respects to what may be heard 
spoken in certain parts of Jutland at the present 
day. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of our 
north-country speech is the treatment of the 
definite article. Except in a comparatively 
small district called Holderness, where it is 
omitted altogether, the definite article under all 
circumstances assumes the form ¢’. It may be 
thought somewhat difficult perhaps to give 
utterance to this sound before a consonant ; 
but it is done, and the sound can always be 
detected by those whose ears are accustomed to 
it. To one born in the North Riding, forexample, 
the question ‘‘ Wheer’s t’ dog?” (Where is the 
dog?) would have quite a different sound to 
‘*Wheer’s dog?” although the sound is pro- 
duced by the lightest touch of the tongue. One 
main difference between the reading of edu- 
cated and uneducated people is that the 
educated slur over the consonants, and the 
uneducated mis-pronounce the vowels ; but in 
speaking of our Northern vernacular we must 
be careful how we make such a statement, for, 
after all, what are deemed to be mis-pronun- 
ciations are in many cases the true renderings 
of traditionally correct sounds. It would not 
be straining a point to say that in the case of 
our East Yorkshire dialect there is not one of 
the vowels that is treated as it would be in 
what is generally considered politer parlance. I 
will give an example or two. 

Strangers from the South cannot fail to be 
struck by our north-country way of pronouncing 
the diphthong ow in such words as out, bound, 
ground, round, etc. This is always sounded as 
the w in fud/, although it is longer in some words 
than in others ; and I| think it will be conceded 
that our Northern utterance of these words is 
the more euphonious of the two. But, what is 
more to the point, we have here the truer forms 
of the words themselves ; for inthe Scandinavian 
languages whence these words spring we hear 
them pronounced at this day exactly as they 
are in East Yorkshire. 

Amusing mistakes are often made by those 
who are unused to the peculiarities of our vowel 
sounds. It is told of a Recorder of one of our 
large towns that, on asking a man who appeared 
before him ina certain case what his occupation 
was, he received the following reply : ‘‘ Ah shoots 
errins”’ (I cry herrings). Itis said similarly that 
a woman once complained to the Colonel of a 
regiment quartered in York because, as she 
expressed it, when she passed the barracks the 
soldiers were always shootin at her. 

Sometimes it is hard to say whether an 
expression is to be reckoned as a dialectical 


peculiarity or not ; take, for instance, such words 
as parlous, fettle, fond (foolish), ho’dden (held), 
yet (still), dray (beat), etc. There is classical 
authority for these and a large number of words 
of this class ; but their use has become practi- 
cally obsolete, except in the folk-speech, though 
one is glad to notice that the first of those 
named has been somewhat revived of late both 
by writers and speakers of good English. As 
regards our Northern use of yet we should say 
**Does it rain yet?” with the meaning, not 
‘Has it begun to rain?” but ‘Is it still 
raining ?” 

Rarely have I heard the words deginning and 
end used in their ordinary way by our older 
Yorkshire folk. Star¢ and finish might some- 
times take their place, though first-end or fore- 
end and Jast-end or back-end would be much 
more commonly heard. We should speak, for 
example, of the first-end of a book— meaning the 
first page or two of it, or the fore-end of a 
week; while back-end is the universal expression 
for autumn, and might be heard in all classes of 
society. 

Sydney Smith, while he gave the Yorkshire 
people credit for shrewdness, used to complain 
that it was hard to get a direct answer from 
them, remarking further that if he asked a man 
what his name was he would say he did not 
know. This particular example, however, was 
an unfortunate one to quote, for our people in 
seeking to gain this piece of information would 
never say ‘*‘ What is your name ?” but ‘‘ What 
do they call you?” Times and often when asking 
this question in the ordinary form in schools 
I have been met only with vacant stares, while 
the Yorkshire form of it has drawn forth the 
desired reply promptly enough. 

Like everyone else, we have our own rules of 
grammar. We do not speak one way to-day 
and another way to-morrow. All the different 
parts of speech have their own special treat- 
ment. 

The use of the genitive case is a striking 
example of our grammatical peculiarities. The 
ordinary possessive form indicated by 's is 
altogether omitted. We say, for instance, ‘‘Tom 
book”; ‘‘T’ Parson hoss”; ‘‘T’ milner cart.” 
This is merely a retention of an old use in the 
literary language. The best example of it in 
Shakespeare occurs in ‘‘ Lear” i. 4, when the 
Fool says : ° 

‘* The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That it’s had it head bit off by it young.” 


The effect produced by a sequence of pos- 
sessives sounds peculiar to one who is a 
stranger to this usage, especially in what we 
call in our dialect dy-names. Thus Becka-Tom- 
Jack would mean: Jack the son (or servant) of 
Tom the son of a woman whose Christian name 
is Rebecca. Or, to go one step farther, Aatze- 
Tom-Alec-lad would signify : the lad (or son) of 
Alec the son of Tom the son of Katie. Ex- 
pressions such as these are by no means 
imaginary or uncommon. 

The formations of the perfect and past parti- 
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ciple differ widely from those of standard 
English. It is, I may say, the general rule for 
the past participle to retain the old termination 
en. Thus we should say Thrust, thrast, thrussen ; 
Strike, strake, strukken ; Split, splet, spletten ; 
Brust, brast, brussen or brossen. Again, the 
participles ho’tten, hodden, grovven, fowten 
(fought), cutfen, stooden, and a host of others 
with like ending, are still in everyday use 
with us. 

There is another peculiarity with regard to 
the verb which may be noticed ; it is this—the 
verb very frequently is placed in a different 
position in a sentence from that which it would 
ordinarily occupy. Thus, instead of saying ‘‘ I 
had to come home,” we should say ‘ Ah’d 
heeam ticum.” Again, the sentence ‘‘ Pigs are 
hard to drive” would be thus turned by a 
Yorkshireman, ‘‘ They’re a bad thing ti drahve 
is a pig.” 

Few people realise how completely and radi- 
cally different are the modes of expression used 
by our older country-folk, even at the present 
time, from those of the townspeople; it is 
practically a different language altogether. 
There is scarcely a sentence one could quote 
beyond the shortest that would naturally be so 
expressed by the elderly natives of the North 
and East Ridings. This is hardly to be won- 
dered at when we consider that many of the 
older folk can neither read nor write, and have 
scarcely ever travelled beyond the bounds of 
their own immediate neighbourhood. 

It is not perhaps fully recognised how almost 
entirely Scandinavian our speech is on this 
north-eastern side of the country; this is its 
most interesting feature. It would not, I 
think, be straining a point to say that our old 
inhabitants when speaking their own mother- 
tongue hardly ever make use of words of Latin 
origin, which play such an important part in 
English generally. If by any chance they are, 
so to speak, driven to use a word of this kind, 
they are by no means sure of rightly under- 
standing it, though in some cases, I admit, such 
words are uttered, not only fittingly, but also 
forcibly. 

It would be out of place to enter into this 
point at length here ; it will, however, be worth 
while to give a few examples of agricultural 
words to show how thoroughly Danish or 
Northern they are. We speak of a scythe as a 
ley (Danish /e), and that by which it is sharp- 
ened as a strickle (from stryge, to rub). The 
harrow has its dudls (harra-bulls, as they are 
termed); these are the long beams of the 
harrow, which are generally made of ash. It is 
interesting to note that the same word (harra- 
buller) is used for the same thing to this day in 
Denmark. We do not tip up the carts in York- 
shire, but ske// them up instead ; this word is 
also used in the term skeél-beast, which means 
the wooden partition which separates one 
animal from another in a cow-house (s&zZ/e in 
Danish meaning to separate). Here in the 
North we feem a cart instead of unloading it, 
and this word is besides used in a great variety 


of ways. If, for instance, a liquid is poured 
from one vessel into another it is said to be 
teem’d; I have even heard a groom say of 
an unmanageable pony that “‘ she /eem’d him.” I 
do not think that horses /eem their riders in 
Scandinavia or in any other foreign country, 
though in Denmark they do say at tomme en 
flaske (to empty a bottle). 

In the olden days, before machinery was as 
much used as it now is, the corn was shorn with 
a sickle, never cut, and the older people in 
speaking about harvest work in former times 
describe the cutting of the corn with the sickle 
as shearing, just as in Danish they might say 
for the same thing at skje@re hornet af med en 
segl ; though when it comes to sheep-shearing we 
in these parts do not speak about shearing, but 
clipping them, precisely as they do in Scandi- 
navia. 

It is curious to see, as one so often can, how 
old words survive in a single connection, while 
their general use has quite died out. Thus the 
word weed is commonly used here as it is all 
the country through; but when in the wold 
country and other parts of the North and East 
Ridings men, women, and children are engaged 
in weeding a field of corn, they are said to be 
lukin, or if weeds in your garden are pulled up 
by hand they are said to be han’-luked. The 
Danish for to weed is at luge, while the 
Icelandic for weed is /o&. I always regard our 
Yorkshire expression fo /uk (to weed) as one of 
the most interesting words we have. Words 
of Norse extraction which are still in daily use 
amongst us might be cited very numerously. 

When we think of the vast number of good 
old words and expressions that are to be heard 
in our folk-speech, one naturally wonders how 
it is that some of them do not find place in the 
literary language also. Is it not a reproach to 
us that we should have to go to a dialect for 
such an excellent word as ungain, meaning 
inconveniently situated ?—an ungain spot being 
a place which is difficult of access. To cnsense 
is one of the few terms of Latin origin that are 
heard in the vernacular of this district, What 
an expressive word itis! It means not merely 
to inform a person, but it implies further that 
you have made him understand what you had 
to say. One looks for this word in a standard 
English dictionary, but alas! nowhere is it to 
be found. 

How telling and how useful is our north- 
country word dowly; I know of no term that 
quite equals this in ordinary English : a person 
who is out of sorts may /ee/ dowly, and we 
speak about a dowly day, a dowly deed (poor 
doings), or a dowly spot (a lonesome place). 
How much is told by our common expression 
** sadly begone” ! When a man has this said 
of him, it means that he has not only been 
disappointed or taken in in some matter, but 
also that he shows visible signs of it in his 
countenance. Such forcible words as nevel 
(to beat with the fist), to fend for oneself (mean- 
ing to take care of or provide for oneself), 
doven (a quiet slumber), with many more not 
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less interesting, might, I venture to think, with 
advantage to the English language, be raised 
to a higher place. 

Again, in the North of England we have 
many little turns of expression and uses of 
words which, though perhaps not so interest- 
ing philologically as some of the words already 
referred to, are nevertheless essentially 
peculiarities, and always strike the south- 
countryman as such. Take, for instance, our 
use of the word plenty. Aman says that he has 
not ‘‘ gotten plenty of band” when he has not 
sufficient string to go round a parcel; in the 
South ‘‘ plenty ” would only be used of a super- 
abundance, or at least a very ample supply. A 
peculiar use of the present participle instead of 
the past is another case in point. We commonly 
say ‘‘I want this mending,” or ‘‘ This letter 
wants posting”; and this, be it observed, is a 
usage which pervades all classes, and is one 
by which the north-countryman may be detected 
more unfailingly perhaps than by any other. 

Good and bad are very generally used instead 
of easy or hard in such phrases as he is ‘‘ good 
to see (said of a big man) ; it is ‘‘ bad to beat” 
(hard to be excelled). 

You go into an old-fashioned farmhouse, 
and if you partake of a cup of tea you are 
asked by the farmer’s wife if you take sugar fo 
your tea; or a boy might be asked by his 
schoolfellow what he has had Z his dinner, 
meaning, of course, for his dinner. 

Our Yorkshire word se/, in the sense of to 
accompany a person along a road, is very 
generallyused. ‘‘ Whatwere youdoing?” asks 
the schoolmaster of a late arrival at school. 
“Please, sir, I was setting bur Polly.” It 
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should be explained that Polly was not the hen, 
but the child’s little sister. Words which in 
the South would sound antiquated or poetical 
are not so north of the Humber ; for, instance, 
such an expression as ‘‘ Go seek your Billy ” 
would be much more commonly used than the 
corresponding words look for. It may sound 
peculiar, but in Yorkshire we can dame any 
member of our body. ‘‘I have lamed my 
hand” or ‘‘I have lamed my finger” are 
utterances of everyday occurrence; and I 
verily believe that if I were to say to a brother 
Yorkshireman ‘‘I have lamed my nose,” he 
would take it quite seriously. Words and 
expressions such as those I have briefly noticed 
might be multiplied indefinitely ; but perhaps I 
have given a sufficient number to show that 
our Northern vocabulary, though a peculiar 
is not a poverty-stricken one, and that it 
possesses features of some interest. Better 
far is it to make use of such archaic forms, 
which have been handed down from father to 
son through many long centuries, than to give 
utterance to the slang expressions and slipshod 
English which are so prevalent at the present 
day. It was Mr. Morley who said, when speak- 
ing of the English tongue, ‘‘ that noble instru- 
ment has never been exposed to such dangers 
as those which beset it to-day. Domestic 
slang, scientific slang, pseudo-zsthetic affecta- 
tions, hideous importations from American 
newspapers, all bear down with horrible torce 
upon the glorious fabric which the genius of our 
race has reared.” With this statement I, for 
one, cordially agree, and among our north- 
country folk at least there are not a few who 
would, if I mistake not, hold the same opinion. 
M. C. F. MORRIS. 
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Endeavour. 


“TIS man alone 


Who for his paltry works demands reward. 
The daisy blooms unnoticed on the sward ; 
The moss adorns the stone ; 


The mountain peak 
In its sublime endeavour upward towers ; 
Unconscious of their beauty, fairest flowers 
Brighten the moorland bleak ; 


And only man, 
In feverish pride, shrieks to the world to give 
Applause for deeds too feeble to outlive 

His own allotted span. 





The silent rocks 4 [proved, 
Whose strength the ocean’s strength has tried and 
Whose vast foundations stand secure, unmoved 

By rending thunder shocks, 


Silt piled on silt, 
Stratum on stratum piled of mobile soil, 
Through centuries of unremitting toil 
By slow degrees were built. 


BEATRICE J. PRALL. 
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*‘ OH, A LITTLE GIRL?” SAID DELIA, WITH UPLIFTED BROWS. 


CHAPTER VII. 


* OW,” said she, ‘‘since we've discussed 
| and dismissed me, tell me about your- 
self. I wonder what Dr. Anderson 

would say if he knew you were in town.” 

“* He would say—if he isa wise man—‘ I was 
young once myself.’ ” 

“Ah, but being old he would think the 
wisdom of youth folly. I’m afraid it is foolish- 
ness, Arthur, and I think I ought to send you 
away before it gets chilly.” 

‘What a natural turn you women have for 


coddling. That’s how even the little girl at 
King’s Farm talks.” 

“Oh, a little girl ?” said Delia, with uplifted 
brows and an air of disengagement, as she 
hovered with the tongs over the sugar-bowl. 
‘*] imagined from your letters she was a young 
woman.” 

‘* Perhaps, as far as years go; but she is of 
the order who never grow up.” 

‘** How tiresome for herself.” 

‘*1 don’t know; perpetual youth suits some 
natures.” 

‘*I don’t think,” said Delia shrewdly, ‘it 
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suits the natures who have got to live with her, 
since they can’t help growing up.” 

‘* And she can’t help her limitations. She’s 
had no sort of education. She went to school, 
I believe, with the milk in the mornings, but 
she picked up nothing that I can discover, 
except the second best way of doing her hair.” 

‘‘Then she’s pretty, of course,” said Delia, 
with an accent of indifference. 

‘* Yes, she’s pretty—awfully pretty.” 

‘* Pretty girls are common enough,” she said 
austerely. 

‘* But there’s only one who is beautiful,” he 
retorted with a conviction that made her smile, 
though she had meant, perhaps, to be a little 
offended. 

‘*And being pretty,” he went on, ‘‘ she has 
naturally a young man who belongs to her.” 

‘*T see you have at least learned the proper 
relation of the sexes, according to present-day 
ideas. A young man who belongs to her!” 

‘Well, at the moment I don’t think she’d 
permit me to say that she belonged to him. 
But of course it will come to that. He would 
be a happier man, poor old chap, if he could 
feel the same assurance on that point that I, as 
mere looker on, do.” 

‘* Now you're not modern,” said Delia, who 
seemed to have recovered her gaiety. ‘It’s by 
no means so certain in these days that a woman 
will marry even for the insufficient reason that 
she loves. She may put more value on other 
things—her independence, her freedom.” 

‘Is that a part of Miss Bramston’s teaching ? 
It sounds curiously as if it were part of the stock- 
in-trade of the lady orator.” 

‘* We have not discussed the matter, but if 
you would like to hear her views, we might 
arrange an interview when she returns to 
town.” - 

‘*If she persuades you to make them your 
views ” he said threateningly. 

‘*If she does, you have the pleasant alter- 
native of marrying Miss Daisy,” she retorted 
saucily. ‘* By your own showing, she will never 
trouble you with ideas.” 

‘*There would be the manager to reckon 
with! Delia, when are you and the mother 
coming to the farm ?” 

She put him off with some light answer, 
beginning to draw on her gloves while he went 
to the desk to pay, and they passed out into 
the early dusk together. 

** We'll surely catch the wandering mother 
now,” he said. ‘‘ Are you too tired to walk on 
a little way, or shall we take a cab?” 

“I’m not tired, but I’m afraid I must go 
home. There are ever so many things waiting 
for me to do”—she thought of the notes she 
had to extend, in her round, clear, modern hand 
—that meant the toil of many hours—and there 
would be Uncle George to extricate from his 





books, and tidy up and persuade toeat. ‘* Yes, 
indeed, this holiday hour must end. And, 
besides, the Mummie will be sotired. And she 


will enjoy you best all by yourself. Give her 
my love, and tell her I will run round very soon, 
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and get all the history of her adventures. No, 
an omnibus, not a hansom, you extravagant 
boy—and I forbid you to come with me.” 

Of course he remonstrated, and grumbled, but 
she looked her brightest at him, and tempered 
her talk in all sorts of changeful and delightful 
ways, while they waited at the corner for the 
Bayswater omnibus. 

‘* You will have years and years to get tired 
of me in,” she said ; and the thought that she, 
too, was picturing that future they were to spend 
together comforted him a little—for sometimes 
within the last few hours he had wondered 
whether, perhaps, she might not come.to think, 
as some women think in this age, that marriage 
and home joys are too tame and little sufficing 
to be the aim and end of life. But she was 
saying in the pleasantest tone of that pleasant 
voice— 

‘* And perhaps—who knows ?—I may even get 
a little tired of you when we are always together ; 
for who can tell what unguessed qualities you 
may develop ?” 

‘*So long as you try me,” he said with a 
laugh, for her mood was light and merry. 
While she could look at him with those eyes 
that so deeply spoke their trust, and watch him 
with a turn of her head till the omnibus bore 
her away, would it not be a folly and a wicked- 
ness to doubt her ? 


While Arthur was hasting from a glove-shopto 
dive into one where ladies’ dressing-bags, fitted 
with all sorts of superfine nick-nacks in silver 
and ivory, were to be purchased, Delia was busy 
reducing to order the chaos that resulted from 
her uncle’s day’s labours. It was a patient 
task she took up evening by evening, and she 
did it with a sweet-tempered tolerance the 
more admirable because there was nothing of 
the Bohemian in her blood to make it endurable 
to her. Above most women, she appreciated 
order and comeliness, and would have loved, 
like Dogberry, to have ‘‘ every thing handsome 
about her.” It might have been easier to 
accept the depressing ugliness, the sordid 
squalor of her surroundings, had her uncle 
shown the smallest sense that he sympathised 
with or even understood her point of view. If 
he were so poor that he could do no better, he 
had but to tell her so withaspark of generous 
belief in her sweet reasonableness, and he 
would have secured her co-operation for ever. 
But he.gave her no confidence, and she longed 
in vain to make him over again. An uncle 
who could laugh with her at the makeshifts to 
which their burdened landlady was reduced ; or 
play at make-believe with her when the 
whimsical mood took them, and it pleased 
them to surround themselves with splendour— 
oh, how easy it would all have been! But 
when the landlady sent to say that Miss 
Musgrove could not have soup because the 
drawing-room wanted the tureen, Delia had to 
laugh all by herself: Uncle George would not 
have thought that daily combat over the soup 
question at all funny, even if she had tried to 
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explain it. For the matter of that, he would 
have accepted any kind of substitute for the 
wandering tureen without even noticing it, as 
he accepted everything, even Delia herself, that 
lay beyond the barricade of his books. Except 
when she could help him, and that was not often 
after all, since the great work grew so slowly, 
he seemed to forget that she had any existence. 

As a child, his neglect had made her shrink 
into herself with the feeling that she could not 
be of importance to anybody, since the person 
to whom she stood closest could so brush her 
aside from his life. But as she grew into girl- 
hood, she learned to practise a defensive gaiety 
that hid, and by-and-by healed, the wounds her 
sensitiveness had suffered, and with her growing 
intelligence she took a new attitude towards 
the old man. She could no longer believe, 
perhaps, with the awe of ignorance, in the great 
work that was to be a legacy to the world, but 
shecould pity with her whole generous, womanly 
heart the nature that had shrunk and soured 
because it willed to flowsin a narrow under- 
ground channel, where neither sunlight nor air 
could nourish it. 

It had been a lonely life for a girl, anda sad 
enough one, though she would never allow 
herself to think it so. She had had little 
regular education but what she gave herself, 
and scarcely any companionship at all, since 
she was instinctively dainty in her friendships. 
A landlady in one of the many lodgings to which 
they had drifted, who was kind to her in a 
rough, unstudied way, told her once that all 
men were alike selfish and self-absorbed, and 
hard to the woman who came into their power. 
She spoke out of an abundantly bitter experi- 
ence, but though Delia had no arguments with 
which to refute her, a doubt, a hope that would 
not be crushed, remained with her. There were 
heroes in books: undyingly enshrined in 
literature, in the songs of Homer, in Arthur- 
ean legend and Sanscrit fable, in the story of 
chivalry, and books are but the shadow thrown 
by life across the pages of time. 

But her faith found little to build upon until 
Mrs. Shore came one day to the Bayswater 
lodgings, and, seated on the slippery horsehair 
sofa, looked at her with motherly compassion 
in her blue eyes. It was her eyes that chiefly 
vouched for her goodwill, for Mrs. Shore was 
not a gushing person, and though Delia was 
the child of her girlhood’s friend, she did not 
take her into an effusive embrace. But Delia 
had not found many people to look at her in 
that way, as if she were interesting for herself, 
and not merely a lodger, who might or might 
not be punctual with weekly payments, or be 
troublesome in the matter of attendance, and her 
affectionate heart overflowed in gratitude to 
this good friend who stepped into her life, 
and in so many unobtrusive little ways made it 
easier for her. 

Then, of course, upon a sunshiny day, Arthur 
crossed the threshold too, and came to stay. 
To Delia it was as if a knight out of old 
Romance had ridden into a belated world. 


Uncle George could only revivify creatures of 
evil, gnomes and sprites, spirits of darkness ; 
but the good lives on too, and comes to the 
surface in every generation, where men care 
enough for honour and purity, and reverence 
womanhood because of the mothers who bore 
them. 

Not that Arthur was transcendently or prig- 
gishly good, but his faults and failings were 
of a lovable order, easily understood and more 
easily forgiven by the women who adored him. 

Perhaps the elements of his character made 
on the whole for weakness rather than strength, 
but weakness is only a flaw when it is un- 
perceived and unguarded against. To be frail 
is no more to fall than to be tempted is to sin. 

‘*I am giving him to a good woman,” his 
mother said to herself, knowing, as only the 
best of women do, how immense is the power 
given to them. 

She said it again, perhaps a little forlornly, 
when she came home that night to find that 
Arthur had called at Kensington Gardens 
Square in the morning, and had said nothing 
about returning again. She was just a little 
faintly anxious, but Cole, the parlourmaid, had 
said he was looking very well, so since it was 
not ill news, it could only be Delia that had 
brought him from the country. Only Delia? 
No, no, she did not wish it otherwise, though 
it was foolish of him to interrupt his cure at so 
very early a stage by rushing back totown. But 
since it was now too late to expect him, she 
decided to countermand dinner, and have a 
comfortable nondescript meal in her own bed- 
room. 

And just at that moment, while her hand was 
on the bell, she heard his knock and his step, 
and the little curves of anxiety and worry died 
out of her face, and its serenity came back to it. 

** It’s me, mother,” his voice was saying even 
before he appeared in the doorway. 

‘*Oh, my dear,” she said, ‘‘is this the way 
you go to the country for rest and quiet?” 
She laid her hands on his shoulders and looked 
at him with smiling scrutiny. ‘‘I think you 
look a little better, or is it a touch of the sun? 
But to run back in three days——” 

‘*You’re a nice mother to speak!” he said, 
bending down to kiss her, ‘‘after such a 
debauch of shopping as you've had. I found 
you out. I went to Pont Street. Aren't you 
ashamed to look me in the face?” 

‘* I’m full of rheumatism,” she acknowledged, 
‘‘and as stiff as if I had climbed Snowdon, 
and been belaboured at the top for my pains, 
but [ think I can manage to pick a bit of dinner 
since you've come. If you'll ring for Cole 2 

‘Why, were you going to do penance for 
your indiscretion by fasting ? ”’ 

‘* Well, it has been a wearying day, and I’ve 
bought all the wrong things.” 

‘*T thought that was the use of sales,” he 
said lightly, ‘‘to take the wrong things off the 
shopman’s hands. But the idea of going with- 
out your dinner! It’s a good thing I came to 
look after you!” 











There was a wistful question in her eyes— 
was it me you came to look after? But she 
only said apologetically, ‘‘ 1 meant to have some 
tea cosily by my bedroom fire.” 

‘I’ve just had tea, so don’t imagine I’m to 
be put off that way!” 

She asked no questions, but gave her 
directions to the maid who answered the bell. 

‘*Ask cook if she can have dinner half an 
hour earlier,” she said. She looked at Arthur. 
‘You mustn’t be late in getting back.” 

‘‘I’m going to stop here to-night,” he said. 
‘*T saw it would be running the thing too close 
to catch the last train, so I wired to them 
at the farm not to expect me till to-morrow. I 
wasn’t going back without looking in on you— 
if only to scold you.” 

Her looks dwelt on him with that perfectly 
self-forgetting love which only a mother’s face 
can wear, though she seemed to be chiefly 
concerned that his sheets should be aired, and 
all the little nick-nacks in his room, which she 
had put away with her own hands, restored to 
their place even if it were but for a night. The 
more a man has of such love in his life, the 
better he ought to be, surely, even if he takes it 
a little for granted as an inheritance belonging 
to him by right. That was how Arthur took it, 
thinking for a moment how delightful it would 
be to see Delia’s face when she opened the 
morocco case and took out one dainty pair of 
gloves after another, and cut the wrappings of 
the dressing bag. He knew just how she 
would look—her head a little on one side, her 
colour coming and going with the beating of 
her heart. She had had so few presents in 
her life, not being spoiled in that way by in- 
dulgent parents or bachelor uncles, and he had 
never given her anything quite so pretty before. 
He had made it a strong point that his purchases 
should be delivered that evening, and he 
wondered if it wouldn’t be possible, after all, to 
run over after dinner to Bayswater for a minute. 

Then he happened to glance up, arresting a 
look on the face opposite, and for the first time 
since his engagement he realised how much, in 
sympathising with his happiness, his mother 
was relinquishing of her own. 

He had had a half-disregarded idea, lying 
vaguely formless at the back of his brain, that 
she might a little miss him possibly, they had 
been so much together; but now the truth 
leapt into light, and he vibrated under the 
unexpected shock. He was the costliest thing 
she had, and he had given himself to another. 

‘* Mother,” he said impetuously, almost 
angrily, ‘‘you ought to have gone with me to 
the farm.” 

She looked up with her quiet smile : 

‘* And what would your doctor have said to 
that?” she asked. ‘‘ He has no faith in the 
wisdom of mothers. He as good as told me I 
had spoiled you.” 

‘*He told you that? Then you’ve seen him ?” 

‘*T saw him yesterday,” she answered, with a 
little embarrassment, not having meant that he 
should question her. ‘‘There was a trifle | 
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wanted to consult him about—you haven't a 
monopoly of all the ailments, you know, my 
dear. And though he only looked sarcastic, 
as if he thought me a foolish, nervous old 
woman—I am not sorry I went. One does 
take fancies, and they have a knack of assuming 
uncomfortable proportions in the night.” 

He was not anxious, but he could not even 
smile at her lame explanation, wrapped up- 
for her—in so many words ; for he knew quite 
well what had made her trump up some little 
ailment and lay her three guineas on the 
consultant’s table. She had gone that she 
might have an excuse to learn the whole truth 
about her boy—to make sure that nothing had 
been kept back, or softened, or made easier for 
her to bear; she, who could bear everything, 
even to give him to another woman if it was to 
make him happier. 

This glimpse—inadequate as it was—into the 
heights and depths of maternal love, subdued 
him, and their little dinner together was not so 
lively as it might have been, and it was she, and 
not he, who, when the meal was over—and the 
parlour-maid had swept up the crumbs, and 
they had decided that the dining-room fireside 
was the cosiest place to sit at in the spring 
night—opened up the subject of his marriage. 

‘*T knew you would be coming to see Delia,” 
she said, ‘‘and I hope you have been able to 





_ persuade her to give up this fancy. Perhaps, as 


I pledged myself to be neutral, I ought not to 
say so much, but,” she laughed, ‘‘ Delia knows 
very well what my feelings are.” 

‘*They’re just the same as mine. But—as 
she says herself—she’s doing no harm; and as 
her heart’s set on this, and her life is her own 
to do what she thinks best with, as yet 4 

‘*She has convinced you, I see,” said Mrs. 
Shore with a little nod. 

‘* I can’t coerce her,” he said a little restively. 
He could not bear for Delia the disapproval 
even of so tender a censor. ‘‘ And she has her 





reasons.” 
‘*Yes, dear, very womanly, and good 
reasons. I should feel just as she does in her 


place. But if you can persuade her that it’s 
her duty to marry you at once, she’ll relinquish 
the idea of a trousseau.” 

‘** As if I cared a button for what she wore!” 

‘* You needn’t put it that way,” she said, with 
her quiet smile. ‘‘ It will be a sacrifice from 
her point of view, but she’ll do a great deal for 
you, and something even for me. Anyway, tell 
her that I am anxious to be rid of you, and of 
the worry of your wayward ways, my dear.” 

‘*Mother,” he slipped down on the rug 
between them, and, feeling for her hand, laid 
his cheek against it. ‘‘ It isn’t like you to tell 
stories.” 

In that moment he felt how strong the old 
tie was, and yet it lay very close to the grasp 
of his consciousness that he had allowed it to 
relax its hold upon him. 

‘* But, indeed, it is true,” she said cheerfully. 
‘*Your Aunt Bessie has been pointing out to 
me how shamefully I’ve been neglecting the 
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family. She says the whole burden of keeping 
the links together has fallen on her, and it’s 
time I took my share. I was thinking, after 
[ had got you disposed of, I might let the 
house again for a month or two and offer 
myself to the uncles and aunts and 
cousins. Bessie says nothing short 


but still more of Delia. It seemed to his mas- 
culine perception a very easy thing that they, 
as new beginners, should house themselves 
close by the old home—next door, perhaps, so 
as to permit of that easy familiar running out 





of an entire summer will wipe out 
my offences.” 
‘* You vowed you’d never let. the 
house again,” he remonstrated ; but 
his tone was half-hearted—tempta- 
tion, in the shape of immediate mar- 
riage, tugging at his heart. 
‘* Oh, I daresay!” she said, with 
studied lightness. ‘‘One says that 
in the first moments of ag- 
gravation. The last tenants 
took the bloom off every- 
thing, and I’ve never liked 
my things since. The best 
of reasons for letting it 
again ; because, you see, it 
will give me an_ honest 
excuse to refurnish !” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LREADY, as_ Arthur 
walked across the dewy 
fields on his way back 

to the farm, he was thinking 
of the written words with 
which he should plead his 
cause. 

He had come to the turn- 
stile, where the footpath 
across the meadows swerves 
aside and the road dips into 
the unknown. The day had 
risen veiled with a light vapour; but 
there was a brooding heat abroad 
already, and the promise of a blazing 
noon. In the misty blue-grey of the 
distance, the round world seemed to 
dip and end, but between that near 
horizon and the wet grass-blades 
he trod with his feet, what a full- 
throated chorus went up from copse 
and hedgerow, the morning song of 
spring! And beneath, that larger 
note, the subdued hum of a myriad 
contented things that creep and fly 
and know that their little day of life 
and love has dawned. The nesting 
birds, the burrowing furry creatures, 
even the rush of sap in twig and leaf 
that made growth almost a palpable, 
perceptible thing, were all trium- 
pkantly upon his side. Nothiag in 
nature is mateless. Her inalienable 
law decrees that love shall pair and 
leave the old nest for the new, which shall one 
day be old, too, in its turn, when the fledglings 
it has reared have all taken wing. 

‘* And it isn’t as if we were going to forsake 
her,” he said to himself, thinking of his mother, 
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A GOOD DAY FOR FISH, 


and in that sounds so beautiful in theory, and 
never by any chance answers in practice. As 
for his mother fulfilling the popular idea of a 
mother-in-law, he laughed aloud at the absur- 
dity. She would give Delia good advice, of 








course, about housekeeping and the servants 
and all that sort of thing, and guide her out 
of her superior wisdom, and Delia would be 
charmed to be so guided. By which innocent 
belief, perhaps, he showed how very little he 
knew of womenkind, even the best. 

He could see the house now, set in its wood- 
fringed cup; the smoke spiring up from the 
twisted chimneys; the bit of orchard and 
garden abloom with colour, and the lower-lying 
cress beds, a vivid emerald that made the 
meadow grass look almost russet. The river 
which supplied the runlets was kept clear of 
green stuff, since cattle are dainty drinkers. 
It looked grey, like a dimmed mirror, and so 
placid that you scarce saw it stealing in the 
pearly light; but as he leaned over the crazy 
bridge he saw the mayfly beginning their giddy 
dance of death. 

‘*Now, I wonder if there’s a rod anywhere 
about!” he exclaimed; and, as if to answer 
him, the manager came out of the shed where 
the bunchers were at work, and met him. He 
nodded good morning. 

** Got back ?” he said. 
fish.” 

“‘Or at least for the fisher! 
chance is there—perch—roach ? 
what month are we in?” 

‘*They’re fenced for another week, and then 
they’re not worth the fash,” said Hardy; ‘‘ but 
there’s trout. If you would like a cast, I can 
sort out a rod.” 

“If I would like! Why, man, you never 
told me that was one of your attractions !” 

The manager frowned and reddened. ‘‘ The 
fact is,” he said, in his slow way, ‘‘ we mostly 
let the fishing. There are three stockbroking 
chaps who come down once or twice a week 
for the day.” He looked down at the swirling 
brown eddy under the bridge where the boat- 
men beetles were oaring about. ‘‘I found the 
place all through-other, and my first business 
is to make things pay. That’s what I’m here 
for.” 

‘* Of course,” Arthur assented hastily, think- 
ing how odd it was that the mere tone of a voice 
could take the glamour off nature, as a rough 
hand will brush the bloom from a peach. To 
the manager the river, willow-fringed and 
murmurous, with a little song all its own as it 
gathered speed below the bridge, was only an 
additional purse to dip one’s big hand into and 
draw small coins out of. ‘If you will allow 
me the same privilege as the stockbrokers—if 
it’s a question of acquiring a permission x 

‘* But it isn’t,” said Hardy, with a violence 
that almost made Arthur jump, though it settled 
the matter once and for all. With abrupt 
suddenness he relapsed into his usual tone. 

** You'll want some breakfast first.” 

‘It’s going to be a piping day, isn’t it?” 
Hardy gave an exploring look at the sky. 

‘It'll be hottish, when the sun comes out,” 
he said with characteristic caution; ‘‘ but you'll 
get an hour or two first.” : 
‘“*What fly do you use? 


** A good day for the 
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Spanish Needle ?” Arthur asked as they walked 
towards the farm, trying to’ draw his silent 
companion into talk. ‘' You don’t approve ot 
live bait, I hope? It’s awfully unsportsmanlike 
to see those fellows on the Thames spinning 
with a bleak or minnow.” 

They discussed the merits of Partridge and 
Yellow, Dark Watchet, Claret Bumble, as 
they crossed the orchard. There was no one 
visible except the old grandmother, busy over 
some household matters, and deft at them as if 
she was not blind. 

**Good day t’ ye,” she said blithely, with a 
lifted head. ‘‘ Ye see I ken the fall of your foot 
on the stairs.” 

‘* That sounds like a welcome.” 

‘Ye may lippen to it for one, lad. There’s 
more than me has missed ye. But ye'll be 
ready for your meat that has been on the road 
sae early. Give the lass a cry, John.” 

She disappeared within the door, and he did 
not gainsay her, though he had had a first 
edition of breakfast already, served by his 
mother’s own hands, She had praised him 
—the mother—as she poured out his tea, for 
setting out so soon; too soon to go round even 
by Bayswater on his way to Baker Street. 
‘*Think it over,” she had said in bidding him 
good-bye, ‘‘but don’t startle Delia. Give her 
a little time. It’s a big step for a woman, 
from one life to another, and no preliminary 
survey possible.” 

‘*Mother, don’t you think Delia might trust 
me?” 

‘* Ah, my dear, we must all trust or we are 
undone! But God does not make men and 
women the same, and they who say it are no 
true women. And so, you see, dear,” she 
ended lamely, with a little laugh, ‘‘ give her a 
day or two to think of you in this new way.” 

He recalled her words while he ate the fresh 
trout that somebody else had caught; he 
reflected that he ought in such case to give his 
convincing arguments a little time also to 
arrange themselves, and where better could 
you do that than by the river’s brim, in the 
intervals when you were waiting for the fish to 
bite? Wise old Walton knew the value of the 
piscatorial art as a gentle stimulus to reflec- 
tion. 

He found rod and creel waiting for him: a 
bottle of beer considerately cooling itself in the 
stream, a tumbler to drink out of, and a couple 
of market flats—one a top the other—to afford 
the angler a seat. The stockbrokers clearly 
knew how to make the best of a situation. 

Presently, across the bridge, there came to 
him company in the shape of a young lass in 
a brave pink frock, a hat tilted over her curls. 
Miss Daisy paused a foot or two away, and 
looking at him from under the hat’s brim said in 
one breath— 

**So you’ve got back? What did you go 
away for? I thought you had gone for good.” 

‘* Never,” he said, getting up to lift his cap. 
‘*T can’t think you’ve such a bad opinion of 


me. 
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‘It would be you who had a bad opinion of 
us, wouldn’t it?” 

‘* But you see I’ve come back !” he exclaimed. 

She moved a foot nearer. ‘‘If you catch 
anything,” she said irrelevantly, ‘‘ I'll go away. 
I can’t bear to see them wriggling on the grass.” 

‘‘] think the fish must know that,” he said, 
‘‘they’re considerately refraining from biting. 
Perhaps the stockbrokers have taught them 
cunning.” 

‘“‘How did you find town looking?” she 
asked with an old-fashioned air of controlling 
the talk. 

‘‘ Pretty well, thank you, or at least in ‘its 
frail ordinar.’” 

‘‘Granny taught you that!” she said with a 
flash. ‘‘She says it because she’s old. But 
there aren’t any old people in London, or, if 
there are, they hide. It’s what they ought to 
do. It’s made for people who are young.” 

‘‘That’s a comfortable conviction for us—at 
present. But when one’s old too it 

‘‘Then one sits by the river and pretends to 
fish! I was there once, and I’m going again.” 

‘* You would be leaving the best behind you,” 
he said, his eyes upon the line. 

‘Oh, what do you know!” she exclaimed 
pettishly. ‘* You come here for a week or two 
in summer, when it’s warm and you can idle 
and be amused, and the very minute you get 
bored you can go back. But in winter, with 
the road a river, and no shops, and not even 
the postman, and—and—other things quite 
as nasty, how would you like it then? Would 
that be leaving the best behind ?” 

‘* Possibly—if you were going to worse.” 

‘* But if you weren’t!” she persisted. 

‘‘Oh,—if——! But then things never turn 
out just what we expect.” 

‘*No,” she retaliated quickly; ‘for most 
times they are ever so much nicer.” 

‘*So that’s your philosophy of life?” he 
laughed, for was it not in some measure his 
too ? 

He had invited her to be seated on his coat, 
which he had taken off, for the dew was still 
pearling the grass, waiting for the sun to suck 
it up, and her frock was thin. He watched 
her profile as he talked and he saw that it grew 
momentarily more disdainful. She clearly put 
no faith in him. 

‘I know a girl,” he said, ‘‘ who has lived all 
her life in London, and she hasn’t found it very 
lively, though perhaps lately——. You see it 
takes money to buy all the best things it has to 
offer—even a place in Society.” 

“‘I have money!” said the mistress of the 
farm proudly. 

** So this girl had to be content with a distant 
view of it from a green chair—price twopence 
—in the Row.” 

She looked puzzled, forgetting to be con- 
femptuous ; so he explained. 

‘* All the worid--the grand world, that is— 
goes prancing by on horses and in fine carriages, 
and in superfine frocks, but the people in the 
green chairs can only look on, and have to walk 





away on their own feet when the show is 
over.” 

‘* You said—‘ till lately.’ 
to prancing too?” 

**No. And she doesn’t even look on now.’ 

** Why ?” 

** Because—she has found another interest in 
life. Something has come to her that comes to 
girls everywhere—not in London only, but the 
wide world over—in the country—in the city 
—here by the little brown Colne, I daresay.” 

The chin that had been so defiant, somehow 
took a downward droop, her mouth looked 
more than ever like the mouth of a child who 
is making up its mind tocry. But she rallied 
her forces and pettishly kicked a little pebble 
with the toe of her slipper into the stream. 

‘*If John Hardy has been saying things,” 
she began, innocently giving herself away ; then, 
not waiting for his denial, as if afraid to betray 
how weak her position was—‘‘ but it doesn’t 
matter in the very least what he says,” she ended 
grandly, ‘‘ since I don’t mean to speak to him 
ever any more.” 

** Won't that be a little awkward?” Arthur 
asked gravely ; ‘‘ for who will give the orders if 
the mistress is dumb ? ” 

‘*T have told him he had better go back to 
Scotland,” she said, and bit her lip. 

‘* What crime has he committed that he 
should be sentenced to banishment ? ” 

Her lips trembled. 

‘*T hate him!” she said. ‘‘ He is horrid !” 

Then Arthur knew that a cloud had blown 
over this rustic romance, and he felt a little 
sorry for the manager, who was not a man of 
words, and very likely had found no defence 
when accused. Hardy’s position had its diffi- 
culties : it demanded the exercise of all the un- 
ornamental virtues, and left him no time to 
cultivate the graces. And yet she was sucha 
pretty little thing for all her waywardness, it 
seemed a shame she should not be wooed more 
gallantly. He could not resist stooping forward 
till he could look into her face and say 
sympathetically, ‘‘You poor little thing! 
What’s the matter ?—won’t you tell me?” 

She turned to him with a pretty unstudied 
gesture, and looked at him with her forget-me- 
not eyes, in which two tears welled up and ran 
in bright drops down her hot cheeks. 

They moved Arthur uncomfortably, those 
tears. It made him feel a fierce desire to thrash 
somebody to see her in distress. Would he 
have felt the same overmastering impulse to be 
comforting if it had been one of the bunchers 
in the shed across the bridge whose grief he 
chanced to unveil? They were women too, 
but hard of feature and coarse of skin through 
long toil in all weathers, and tears would only 
make them uglier. But those two drops, 
trembling on the long lashes before they fell, 
but softened and enhanced his little neighbour's 
charm. 

Arthur left his rod to take care of itself and 
slid a step farther down the bank, till he sat on 
the same fevel with her. He put cut his hand, 
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ready to lay it on hers in sign of his sympathy, 
or, bolder still, to steal it round the pliant waist 
and coax and comfort her with whispered 
words, but almost before he had formed the 
design he had repented of it, drawing his arm 
back with a sudden inrush of consciousness, a 
cold sharp breath that chilled his impulse. 

It tinged his next words with awkwardness, 
though he tried to make them light and easy. 

** You couldn’t do a Scotchman a greater 
injury than to send him back to his own country, 
youknow. He’s patriot enough to leave it—for 
its good—and his own!” 

She felt instantly the chill in his mood, and 
her little face that had been so tearful and 
troubled as it leaned towards his, changed and 
hardened with the pride she summoned back. 

** He can do what he likes,” she said, giving 
her head its accustomed toss. Arthur admired 
her self-command, though he illogically felt 
disappointed and irritated by it. It was more 
subtly flattering when she looked at him with 
those sorrowful, innocent eyes. 

‘*T suppose, in the end, that’s what he will 
do,” he said, making an effort to banish all 
feeling from his voice, ‘‘ and after all, you can’t 
blame him if he’s reluctant to put four hundred 
miles between himself and—all his interests 
here.” 

‘*How many miles is it to London?” she 
asked. 

** About twenty-five.” 

‘‘ That’s far enough to be rid of disagreeable 
people !”’ 

‘*But not far enough to deter one from the 
pursuit of an agreeable person! It’s only half 
an hour’s railway journey. If I were Cousin 
John re 

‘* What would you do?” she asked with all 
the lively inquisitiveness of her every-day manner. 

** ] would take the next train to town.” 

‘©You wouldn’t find me!” she cried, with 
gay defiance. 

‘* In my character as Cousin John | certainly 
should. Wild horses shouldn’t drag me away 
till I had succeded.” 

** And then ?” 

** And then I think I should go down on my 
knees and humbly sue for pardon.” 

‘And if I wouldn’t grant it?” she said as 
interestedly as if it were a game at which they 
were playing, her transient emotion blown 
away like a mist. 

‘There you put me in a difficulty,” he said, 
‘because, you see, I’m not Scotch, and I 
haven’t even mastered the brogue sufficiently 
to find out how they’d treat the situation in 
Thrums, or Drumtochty. But, speaking as an 
Englishman, I should decline to go away un- 
shriven.” 

‘* Unshriven ?” she echoed with a little frown. 
This was playing the game unfairly—using 
ridiculous words. 

‘* Mr. Hardy would have painful experience of 
what it meant,” he said with a smile, ‘‘ if you 
carried out your threat ; but you couldn’t be so 
cruel. You were meant to be kind, -and since 
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you will be kind and forgive him, is it worth 
while shifting the scene to London? It would 
have a much prettier setting here.” 

‘*You only laugh,” she said with quick 
petulance, ‘‘ but I’m in earnest, and if I choose 
to go away, it’s nobody’s business to make me 
stay.” 


She got up from her seat at his side, as if 


to emphasise the fact that she was her own 
mistress, and though he was greatly tempted 
he did nothing to hinder or recall her. He let 
her challenge pass unnoticed. Would she have 
come back at a word from him? He knew 
that the briskness of her step flagged when she 
had gone a yard or two, and she lingered, and 
once he felt sure she turned her head. He 
would have given a great deal to see the ex- 
pression of her face—that little face as full of 
turns and twists from cloud to shine as an 
April day, and as sweet. 

But when he was alone he was vaguely dis- 
satisfied with himself, and inclined to chafe at 
that sympathetic side of his nature that made 
him ready to rush forward and champion every 
woman who seemed to stand in need of knightly 
service. Aman’s vanity is so easily captured, 
and the strongest can never feel sure of how far 
astray the temptation to pose as a benefactor, a 
defender, a consoler, may lead him. 

And yet what harm could there be in this 
ridiculous trifling? None to him, certainty, 
whose love sat secure, and none to her, to 
whom it was alla comedy. Her sorrows were 
of no more moment than April showers, mere 
excuses for the sun to come out and absorb 
them. She had the instincts of a coquette, and 
she was practising on him. The old Scotch 
Granny was right. She ought to be tied to 
some strong, blunt nature, not too sensitive 
nor too pliant for his own suffering, nor yet 
too critical and stera for hers—a shelter, from 
whose side no winds of caprice could blow her. 

He had the grace to recognise the man, as 
he looked up and saw John Hardy come down 
the hill driving one of the market lorries. He 
stood, his feet wide apart to steady himself, his 
strong, massive figure silhouetted against the 
sky. He guided the horses with an ease that 
hid the skill over the loose stony slope, their 
hoofs making the sand fly as they slithered 
down it: they knew the hand upon the reins, 
and passed the stable docilely, took the curve 
by the side door, which was Arthur’s private 
entrance to his rooms, and came with what 
seemed a thunder of noise in that quiet place 
at a brisk trot to the river. 

Arthur looked apprehensively at the bridge, 
a sharp slope up and down of rotten timbers, 
but the team and their driver knew their ground. 
As Hardy sprang off the waggon to open the 
gate Arthur gave him a glance of half grudg- 
ing, half envious admiration. The man was 
fitted for his work as if it were the sheath in 
which he grew. Dressed in shizt and trousers 
only, his sleeves rolied up to the elbow, showing 
the great brown forearms, the muscles hard as 
iron, his straw hat thrust back, leaving a line 
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of white brow visible beyond the tan, he was 
another from the Sunday-coated young farmer, 
with best manners to suit, who met the visitor 
at the station. He diffused energy and vitality, 
even his flung out ‘‘ Any luck ?” as he clattered 
over the shaking timbers, seemed a mere good- 
humoured concession to an idler from one who 
had no time or taste for play. 

‘* The sun’s against me,” Arthur murmured, 
half ashamed to realise how he had only played 
at fishing. The sun was up at last, and had 
rent the veil of mist; all things stood clear and 
a-glitter in the searching noonday light, but the 
glamour was gone. 

And with it went that unwholesome mood of 
sentimentality that had made Arthur, with his 
taste and his gift for acting a part, see himselr 
the champion of forlorn maidenhood. Poor 
little girl, with her little revolts, her imagined 
grievances. Yonder went her master, her fate. 
A man strong enough to love well, and sane 
enough to give his heart to all that his hand 
found for him to do; for a man makes room 
for many things in his life as well as for the 
woman who dominates it. 

The fisher who had caught nothing got up 
with an exultant laugh. 

‘*Let him see to his own affairs, mend or 
mar them!” 

There was after all for Arthur Shore but one 
woman in the whole wide world, and she was 
his. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘*HOULD a lodger tire of his solitude, and 
even of the storied memories of the oaken 
parlour, itis but a step along the stone 

passage to the great brown raftered kitchen, 
where there is always company enough. A 
rather dim kitchen, for the walls are low and 
the casements small, but doors abound on all 
sides of it, and as they open and shut a hun- 
dred times of a morning, the sun gets many 
chances to flood it, and the wind to invade it 
with a rush, setting the calendars and Christ- 
mas texts a-flutter upon the ochre walls, and the 
teacups on the great dresser swaying on their 
hooks. 

It was warm and human in the farm kitchen, 
and its various industries were more amusing 
than the study of law. Through the brown 
smoke and the intermittent sun flashes, the 
figures came and went, and North and South 
touched finger-tips, but got no nearer. Some- 
times this struggle of dialects amused him, and 
sometimes it was his pleasure to watch Daisy, in 
a transport of rare diligence, patting the butter, 
or feeding her broods, or flying up the hill to 
see what Life was saying to it upon the other 
side. 

Everybody came down that stony slope: 
wandering cyclists, now and then a rare 
stranger in search of summer lodgings ; neigh- 
bours from the Green to bargain cannily for 
milk or eggs ; the professional tramp, a bundle 
of rags and fictitious sores, with a ready-made 


whine to fit the occasion; and none, not even 
he, went away unsatisfied. 

‘* Lad, lad,” Granny would say in answer to 
Hardy’s remonstrances, ‘‘ it’s no’ a crime to be 
hungert, and the world’s an ill place when a 
toom wame is a’ ye hae to face it wi’.” 

There came a look upon the wrinkled face 
which seemed to indicate that such an experi- 
ence had once been hers. Arthur liked to look 
at it, that serene old face under the white mutch 
with the broad black ribbon tied under her 
chin, so ready to melt into womanly pity. A 
hard life had not made her hard to others. 

‘* Fetch the kebbuck, John, lad,” she cried 
cheerfully, when one such suppliant had been 
bidden to take himself off the premises in 
double quick time, and recalled by her. She 
lifted a loaf of her own baking from the shelf, 
and, holding it against her grey shawl, sliced it 
in half. ‘‘Siller ye may hain, but none need 
go wanting a mouthful of meat while there’s 
meal in the ark, or a ewe’s milk cheese in the 
press.” 

‘*The bread isn’t mine to give,” said Hardy 
sombrely. ‘‘ Whoever wastes, I’m here to 
save.” 

Daisy, who had fled from the orchard door, 
where the beggar stood, coming too close 
‘twixt the wind and her gentility, looked up 
with a laugh. 

**It’s mine!” she said saucily ; ‘‘ but if you 
ask me prettily, I'll not forbid you to give it.” 

The idea of the big Scotchman doing any- 
thing ‘‘ prettily ” struck Arthur on the comical 
side, and he laughed too. 

The manager reddened angrily. 

“You can do your own charities,” he said 
roughly. ‘‘ It’s woman’s work. But if the 
barn’s set alow, ye needn’t blame me.” 

The girl’s face changed to sudden fear. She 
whirled round upon him. 

** Why don’t you send him away ?”’ she cried, 
with a stamp of her foot. ‘‘If we’re women, 
you’re a man with a man’s will and a man’s 
strength, and you would stand there and talk 
of us all being burned in our beds, as if you 
didn’t care! And you know how terrified I am 
of fire.” 

The manager looked at her stupidly, perhaps 
with a hint of contempt on his strong face ; 
then he turned and went out, passing the beggar 
man, brushing him roughly, but with no uttered 
word of dismissal. 

Daisy stared after her cousin with an expres- 
sion in which amazement and annoyance 
struggled. He evidently treated her outburst 
as a mere bit of rhetorical effect, put on perhaps 
for the Englishman’s benefit, and thought it 
superfluous to reply, but it was a new experience 
to the little lady to be ignored. 

**You see how he treats me !’’—she turned 
passionately to Arthur. ‘‘ He doesn’t care, not 
a bit. If everything was destroyed te would 
lose nothing. He has only himself to think of.” 

**] don’t fancy there’s any danger,” said 
Arthur soothingly, thinking, witha passing pity, 
of the man who had taken this little piece of 
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perversity to his slow, patient heart. ‘* Those 
sneaks never revenge themselves unless they’ve 
been badly used, and this chap is getting all he 
asks.” 

‘* What’s the bairn in sic a take for?” asked 
Granny, coming back when she had heard her 
pensioner shuffle, with the slip-slop of broken 
boots, down the path, across the bit of ragged 
lawn where the hens were scraping and cluck- 
ing. ‘‘ Hoots, lassie,” when Daisy’s incoherent 
sentences had explained her fears, ‘‘ he’s no’ 


“BUT IF HE SHOULD BE THERE?” 


sae daft as to set alight the lum that warms 
and feeds him. Gin he had been sent away 
empty—” she threw out her hands with an 
expressive gesture, a legacy from France, with 
which Scotland keeps tradition alive. 

“Do you think he is gone?” Daisy 
whispered to Arthur, her eyes wide with 
fright. ; 

‘* Come and see,” he said, with a smile. 

She put out her hand timidly, like a child 
seeking guidance, and his met and held it in 
a responsive clasp. When he felt the thrill of 


her little soft fingers closing round his, he 
remembered with a twinge that he had resolved 
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with himself that he would no more yield to 
his impulses to be kind; would give no look, 
say no word, for which conscience might 
arraign him. But who could pause to analyse 
his emotions when a young thing asks to be 
protected from her fluttering terrors ? 

And for once Daisy was not playing the 
coquette—trying to enhance her charm by a 
pretence at helplessness. She was genuinely 
alarmed : she went in deadly mistrust of tramps, 
and thought poverty that clamoured for relief 
little short of a crime. It was only 
because she could not punish that 
she propitiated. 

So hand in hand they went into 
the sunshine. 

** Let’s go to the stable first,” said 
Arthur, with a glance of distaste at 
the unsavoury path across the yard. 

She let him lead her there, shrink- 
ing back while he opened the door 
in half expectation of a wild, rough 
figure jumping out on her, but all 
the stalls were empty except the 
one occupied by the half-broken 
colt. Arthur, forgetting for a mo- 
ment what he had come for, turned, 
with admiration of the pretty slim 
creature, to go up and speak to it ; 
but she pulled him back. 

‘**He’ll kick you to bits; he hates 
strangers,” she said. Then, vanity 
mastering fear, ‘‘ He knows me!” 

She slid away from him and, en- 
tering the stall, put an arm round 
the glossy arching neck. It made 
a pretty picture, the girl smiling her 
triumph over the man she had dared 
to follow her, the colt suffering her 
caresses, but looking back at the 
stranger with suspicion and temper 
in the dark eye and _ laid-back 
ears. 

** Conquest doesn’t mind me,” she 
said saucily, ‘‘ but if you were any- 
where within range of his heels, he 
would soon let you know what he 
thinks of you!’ Come into the next 
stall, and perhaps, if I hold him, 
he’ll let you stroke his nose.” 

**And yet you're afraid of a lazy 
bundle of rags and dirt, a loafer who 
only asks for a square meal and a 
truss of straw to lie on!” he said wonderingly. 

‘*That’s different,” she said, her face blanch- 
ing again with a return of her uneasiness. 
** He’s—he’s so dirty,” she stammered, trying 
to explain her physical repulsion. 

**Dirt’s a painless evil,” he said lightly ; 
** you needn’t pity him for that.” 

**It’s myself I pity,” she said, with a flash of 
insight into the depths of her own character. 
‘*There’s the hay-loft”—she pointed to a 
ladder that led to a trap door at the other end 
of the stable; ‘‘once—in winter—a man hid 
there for days. Oh, I wish I hadn’t come! 
Why did you make me come?” she cried 
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reproachfully: and then below her breath, 
‘‘ 1f—if he should be there now waiting—for 
night—for everybody to be asleep——” 

‘I'll go up and disturb that little project. 
You stay here.” 

‘* But— but if he should be there—and—you 
couldn’t hold him !—and he came down—and I 
was alone!” 

‘*I’ll whistle all the time, as we were in- 
structed in our vouth to do when we went to 
the cupboard, and if you don’t hear me, you'll 
know I’ve unearthed him, and am ready to 
come to conclusions with him. You won’t fail 
to hear chat,” he smiled with light mockery ; 
‘and if you think I’m likely to get the worst 
of it, you can fly to my rescue.” 

‘‘I’m much more likely to run away,” she 
said, with absolute candour. 

‘*And that,” said he, ‘‘will do equally 
well!” 

It was, of all tunes, chosen out of mere 
lighthearted mischief, ‘‘ Maggie Lauder” he 
whistled in a confident treble, as if to remind 
her he was her knight-errant, her chosen body- 
guard. She was impatient of the ballad when 
John Hardy dared to quote it as a justification 
for her name—for was she not as light of foot 
and of heart, as bonnie of face, as the lass for 
whom the piper tuned his chanter on the sunny 
road to Fife ?—but on Arthur’s lips it had a 
subtle flattery, an invitation in every turn and 
twist of the notes. 

Sit down by me, my bonnie bird, 
In truth I winna steer thee. 


She put her cheek down against the horse’s 
neck, and a soft pink colour fluttered back to it. 
No one quite so fine had ever crossed her path 
before: he had white hands that had never 
worked, and wore beautiful clothes that fitted 
him like a glove, even on everydays. The 
lads who had looked and longed when she 
went by were of another order—rough and 
clumsy, with that awkward gait which the son 
of the fields never overcomes, and without any 
cleverness in making their admiration look 
attractive. Daisy’s silly little heart throbbed 
with pride to think that she could hold her own 
with London girls in a London gentleman’s 
eyes ; what else but that pleasing truth came to 
her in the sprightly tune she could still hear, 
now clear, now fainter, as he rummaged and 
poked among the hay and the straw trusses 
over her head ? 

Wha’ wadna’ be in love 
Wi’ bonnie Maggie Lauder? 


To such piping as this how blithely could her 
little feet mark the time ! : 

**Not the ghost of him here,” he sang out, 
breaking in on these dreams, as he bent down 
from the trap door before turning his back to 
descend the ladder. ‘‘ You’ve lost a fine chance 
of distinguishing yourself, Miss Daisy.” 

**'We haven’t looked everywhere yet,” she 
said, willing to encourage her fears, so as to 
prolong this pleasant pastime. 


But something had arisen—awakening con- 
sciousness ; a faint sense of restraint weighed 
upon them, taking the heart out of their play, 
making even her timidity seem all at once 
unreal and affected. 

She wrapped her hands in her little blue- 
checked apron as if to keep them out ot 
temptation’s way, and yet cast side-long looks 
at him that were half a reproach, half an en- 
treaty. 

Arthur, whose egoism made it the easiest 
thing in the world to be kind, was vaguely 
irritated, more than vaguely uneasy. He could 
not conjure up the vision her childish imagina- 
tion had spun in these few moments—a vision 
only half believed in after all, so fantastic was 
it—of a suitor come out of that great world 
that lay so near and yet so remote from her 
own little empire—a husband who would 
always think her pretty ; who could give her 
beautiful frocks and much homage, and con- 
stant care and devotion. His vanity was not 
so robust as to leap at this solution of her 
blushes and coy airs, but he wondered un- 
comfortably why she looked at him like that 
—as if she expected something—something he 
could not give? Had there been anything in 
his own action to give her a warrant ?— he ques- 
tioned himself. 

‘* If it were some other fellow who philan- 
dered with Delia "—that threw a new light on 
the affair, and outlined him as a poorish sort of 
chap—the kind of man he would willingly have 
thrashed had he stood in the Scotchman’s shoes. 
The thought was hurtful to his vanity, and, 
manlike, made him inclined to vent his annoy- 
ance on the woman who had made him see 
himself in an unflattering light. But she had 
the born coquette’s quickness of resource, and 
when she saw him inclined to turn sulky and 
silent, and to rebel at her yoke, she changed 
her wiles. 

‘** It’s a shame to keep you out when you'd 
rather be at your books,” she said sweetly. 
**Oh, I know, you clever people that have got 
your hearts in book learning, think we're all 
sillies to care for anything else. But—lI like 
outdoors best, the sun, and the wind, and the 
beasts ”—indeed he did not need to be told that 
she had thought her erratic schooling a very 
tiresome and unnecessary interruption to bask- 
ing in the sunshine—‘‘ and—and if there should 
be anybody hiding 

‘*I know, it would spoil outdoors for you,” 
he said, his good humour restored. ‘‘ Well, 
we'll have another hunt round.” 

‘*There’s the great barn; please, if you 
would go first.” She paused at the small 
north door, peeping timidly within. 

Arthur looked too, but with something of 
an artist’s admiration for the cool dim-lit space, 
suggestive of some old church with side aisles 
branching from it, and the worm-eaten oaken 
rafters joining hands overhead. But if tradi- 
tion spoke true, the old barn held memories of 
trouble and disaster, rather than of peace and 
praise, since the days when Elizabeth granted 
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the manor to her man of medicine, and he har- 
vested his gains under its wide eaves. And 
how eloquent of the garnered sheaves of count- 
less seasons come and gone was the vaguely 
musty smell that hung about it, the concen- 
trated essence of three hundred autumns, so 
long surviving the hands that toiled and the 
feet that made merry. 

The chaff of last August lay piled in the deep 
bays, stored as bedding for the beasts, and, 
scattered carelessly, made a rustling path to the 
great doors at the farther end. They were 
closed, but the sunlight slid beneath, making a 
chequer-work of light among the brown 
shadows. But the brooding heat stayed with- 
out, beating upon the mossy tiles where the 
pigeons pirouetted; within was a coolness as 
of cloistered silences. 

Daisy’s pink cotton 
exaggerated little shiver. 

‘* Go first, please,” she commanded ; ‘‘ it’s so 
dark 4 

Just then a rat, startled by his step upon the 
chaff, leaped across their feet, and vanished 
among the loose heaps. In an instant all 
Arthur’s uncomfortable equipment of feelings 
and emotions forsook him, and he cried out 
excitedly : 

** | say —here’s sport ! 
Bob ?” 

But Daisy was roused too. She held him 
back with an imperious hand as he was about 
to dive to the farther door of the barn—a 
nearer way to reach the steading than to go 
round by the stack yard. 

‘*T won't let you call the dog!” she cried. 
** You shan’t hurt it. I told you before I can’t 
bear to see anything killed. I won’tallowit!” 

** And yet,” he said, staring stupidly, ‘‘ you set 
me to hunt down aman.” 

** But not to kill him!” she interposed. ‘I 
would give him money—Granny only gives 
beggars food—but I would give him money— 
anything he asked—not to come back again. 
That was why I wanted you to find him—to 
bribe him to stay away. Buta rat, what harm 
can it do you? Rats never attack anybody 
unless they’re hungry, and there’s never any 
need for them to be hungry on a farm.” 

**Yet most women—not to say girls—would 
rather face a man—two or thtce men.” 

**Then I’m not like other girls,” she said, 
her smiles breaking out again ; and as he looked 
at her, he was compelled, bewildered as he 
was, to own that she was not. Delia, brave as 
she was in face of many besetting cares, would 
have tucked her skirts about her at sight of a 
mouse, and leaped upon the nearest chair or 
table for refuge. But the unconquerable repug- 
nance that makes almost every woman shrink 
from contact even with the harmless cockroach, 
would never have dried up her tenderness for 
anything that suffered. She, like Granny, 
would have succoured the tramp too, though 
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she had never known hunger. Her first in- 
stinct would be to help and heal. 

But this little Daisy, with the dewy forget-me- 
not eyes and the smiling lips that hardened 
into such unchildish lines when anything 
knocked at her fears, thought only of protect- 
ing herself from everything that was disagree- 
able. It was not so much sensibility for the 
suffering of dumb creatures that made her hate 
to see anything killed, as a physical repulsion 
from blood and struggles : she would subsidise 
the needy, not from any recognition of their 
needs, but only because she dreaded their re- 
venge should she turn away from their 
petition. 

It was a new revelation of character to him, 
and he found it perplexing. She seemed just a 
little foolish, country girl, and yet 

‘1 believe,” he said, ‘‘ you sent me hunting 
for a bogey on purpose to make fun of me.” 

‘“Oh no,” she said, ‘‘ 1 was afraid’’—her face 
spoke for the truth of the assertion. She drew 
a tightly clenched hand from her pocket and 
opening it, cautiously showed him a handful of 
silver. 

‘*Unlucky tramp!” 
hadn’t he the gumption 
caught ?” 

‘*But he’s gone right away’’—she gave a 
breath of relief, ‘‘ and perhaps it will be months 
again before he comes back. They travel the 
road for weeks and weeks in summer time.” 

‘*We haven’t tried the hen-houses, or the 
chicken-coops !” he said ironically. 

‘‘Nobody could hide there! And _ he 
isn’t in the cow-houses, for Joe is there milk- 
ing. I heard Greenleaf mooing for her calf. 
Come, and I'll show it you, it’s such a 
beauty!” 

And he went, though he had meant to go 
back to his cool room and take out his books, 
ashamed to have neglected them so long. He 
went, because he was young, and his youth 
and his keenness of feeling put him in harmony 
with the open-air world, and the sun-bathed 
spaces of stack-yard which they braved to 
reach the nursery of the calves, and the gleam 
of river, bright now under the radiance of the 
sky. 

He had not come to study after all, but to be 
idle and sun himself, and gather -back health. , 
And in this sleepy hollow there was nothing 
else to do but to wander—grateful for any 
chance companionship, without making any 
effort to guide the situation. 

As if—ridiculous- thought !—there could be 
any possible danger in yielding oneself to the 
little mistress’s whims ! 

He was more sure than ever that she was 
just a winning child, a far way yet from the 
kingdom of her womanhood, when with one of 
her baffling changes she suddenly broke from 
him and dared him to catch her as she flew 
with the lightness of a bird between the stacks. 
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TILBURY DOCKS, CENTRAL BRANCH. 





AN ORIENT LINER ON THE RIGHT ; JAPANESE LINER ON THE LEFT 


]/E have had a diagram showing the relative position of our chief ports with regard to. tonnage 
inwards and outwards; let us here have one showing how they stood in 1897 with reward 


to the value of their exports and imports. 


very different. 

The diagram speaks for 
itself—the dark lines are 
the imports, the lighter 
lines the exports ; in some 
cases, as at Belfast, the exports being 
so small that they can be barely shown. 
It will be seen that half a million’s 
worth of goods from abroad come into 
the Port of London every working day. 
Many of these imports we have men- 
tioned at some length; but we cannot 
go through the entire list on the same 
scale. Let it suffice to say that, in 
addition to what we have already dealt 
with, London takes nearly all the coffee, 
eight-ninths of the cocoa, three-quarters 
of the gutta-percha, and seven-eighths 
of the bristles—the last, a more impor- 
tant item than would be supposed, inas- 
much as they weigh some 1,600 tons, 
and are worth over £450,000. She 
also takes nearly all the tin, more than 
a third of the zinc and a third of the 
copper, and more than half the rice 
and leather and raisins and dried fruit, 
and half the chemical manufactures, 
and a third of the cheese. These, with 
what we have already given, practically 
complete the list of the goods for which 
London occupies the chief position. 


Position as 
Regards 
Value. 


It will be seen, as expected, that the order is 
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Liverpool’s chief import is raw cotton. If you 
take that off her list her imports are consider- 
ably exceeded by her exports. Next in value 
comes wheat; if we group together her 
different varieties of grain, flour, and meal, we 
shall find that in value they exceed twelve 
millions. Of living animals for food she 
receives over five millions’ worth, and she takes 
four millions’ worth of bacon, and also four 
millions’ worth of indiarubber. Of wool of all 
sorts her share is over three millions’ worth, of 
sugar just under that amount ; there is nothing 
else in her list worth over two millions; but 
almost every item is in large quantities, and 
with the exception of quicksilver and dead 
rabbits, she has everything on the London list. 
London is the principal port for quicksilver ; 
you come across it in the London Docks, in 


second place ; woollen manufactures come third, 
and cotton manufactures fifth, the fourth place 
being occupied with butter, to the value of 
£,1,229,000, in addition to two-thirds of this in 
margarine. This is in values be it understood ; 
in weights, Harwich imports over 16,000 tons 
of margarine, and barely 12,000 tons of butter. 
The imports of Folkestone are almost exactly 
of the same value as that of the manufactured 
silks the whole country receives from abroad, 
and of these its share is more than half, owing 
to its having the bulk of the French trade. It 
also receives woollen goods to the value of 
about £ 1,700,000, and watches to the value of 
£770,000, these three items accounting for 
three-fourths of its entries. 

Glasgow—one would hardly have imagined 
that it came below Harwich and Folkestone— 
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one of the vaults, as a monotonous array of 
iron bottles, remarkable only for their weight, 
for it is, of course, heavier than iron, and iron 
weights float as easily on its surface as wood 
on water. Four-fifths of it come from the 
Almaden mines of Spain, where, as cinnabar, 
it has been worked for the last 2,300 years. 

At Hull the grain and flour amount to over 
five and a-half millions, and the butter to 
over three millions, in addition to over half a 
million’s worth of margarine; linseed and 
cottonseed amount to over two millions, wood 
to a million and three-quarters ; wool to close 
on a million and a-half, and raw cotton to a 
million. Harwich has almost entirely a con- 
tinental trade, and its chief imports are 
manufactured articles ; but it is rather a surprise 
to find bacon at the head of the list—nearly two 
millions and a quarter’s worth—with silk manu- 
factures, to the amount of two millions, in the 


does its chief business in articles of food. Its 
corn and flour imports exceed 3% millions, 
its cattle and sheep exceed 1} million, and its 
hams—it takes more hams than any other port 
—are worth £561,000. Add to these iron and 
other ore, worth £700,000, and you have all 
the items worth mentioning in the Glasgow list. 
Southampton’s principal import is butter, nearly 
2} millions’ worth of it ; this and wool, just over 
a million’s worth, are the only large items in 
the list, if we except the £240,000 estimated as 
the value of the raw vegetables, which is a 
tremendous amount for that class of goods. 
Leith trades inwards mainly in provisions, the 
only items exceeding the million being grain, 
butter, and sugar. Bristol also chiefly imports 
food—corn, cheese, and sugar being the largest 
items. 

Dover receives over 34 millions’ worth of 
woollen goods, a million’s worth of silk manu- 
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factures, and lace to the value of £859,000; it 
is the great lace port. Newhaven takes over 
24, millions of silk goods, and about 6} millions 
of sundries, some of them reaching the million, 
the chief being woollens and eggs. The Tyne 
ports take mostly provisions, the principal item 
being butter. Manchester’s import trade, as 
might be expected, is confined to a large 
quantity, 3} millions’ worth of raw cotton, and 
a multitude of sundries. Grimsby’s big item 
is butter; Goole’s is sugar; Belfast’s is flax ; 
Dundee’s is jute, and Cardiff's is wood. In 
each case the values are large; but it is re- 
markable that, omitting Liverpool, which is not 
a bad second, and Hull, which is a very bad 
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of trade being against us, the balance, as they 
make it, being the difference between our 
exports and imports as shown by the Blue Book. 
This is much the same as if a company were 
to declare a dividend on the strength of the 
difference between the totals of its day-book 
and invoice-book, without troubling itself about 
any other books whatever. 

A good many items have to be brought into 
a country’s profit and loss account to arrive at 
a fairly correct notion of its prosperity, and we 
might enlarge on the point for a page or two; 
but,'to be brief, let us confine ourselves to this 
import and export question, and take the 
business done between any two countries in 





SHIPS THAT CAME TO LONDON FROM FOREIGN PORTS IN 1897. 


third, the value of London’s total imports 
exceeds that of all these other places put 
together, as do also its exports. 


Its imports are much larger than 
its exports; but, in any consider- 
ation of imports and exports, it 
should be remembered that there is an in- 
evitable difference between the value of goods 
at the port of shipment and that at the 
port of delivery. Exports are valued as 
delivered on to the ship in the docks, imports 
are valued as delivered from the ship on to the 
dock quay, which means that the shipping 
value of the exports is increased on the voyage 
by the amount of freight, insurance, etc. This 
elementary fact is frequently forgotten by 
people who rush into print with dismal theories 
of our commercial decline owing to the balance 


The Balance 
of Trade. 


which it is obvious that the exports of the one 
are the imports of the other. 

New Zealand will serve as our example. In 
1896 the printed books that were sent there 
from the United Kingdom appear among our 
exports as worth 477,663, whereas the same 
books appear among the New Zealand imports 
as worth £81,383. Candles valued at £26,000 
on shipment appear as worth £31,000 on 
arrival. Hats worth £54,000 in our returns 
are worth £57,000 in the colonial return, and 
soon. Take the matterthe other way round. 
New Zealand says the butter it sends us is 
worth £235,000, we say it is worth £277,000 ; 
fresh mutton as shipped is worth £854,000, as 
delivered it is worth nearly double as much. 

It may be objected that goods sent in one 
year are received in another ; but this does not 
help us much. Whatever allowance should be 











made for it is rendered unnecessary by dealing 
with the amounts over several years. In the 
four years ending 1896, the New Zealand 
returns give the colony’s exports to us as worth 
£,29,527,635, while our returns give them as 
worth £ 32,783,753. As with the exports so 
with the imports. We sent New Zealand 
goods to the value of 415,026,167, which are 
valuedin the colony’s Blue Book at 4, 17,138,500. 
Thus, in the four years, the freight, insurance, 
etc., amounted to £5,368,511, or at the rate of 
£.1,340,000 a year. This nice little difference 
is for one colony alone, be it remembered, and 
the same sort of thing is going on all over the 
world. 

Besides these shipping charges, there is the 
tendency to give the full value on exports to a 
free-trade country, and to take off a liberal 
discount on those to a country where protection 
reigns. And there are other matters that 
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themselves into the docks and along the wharves 
and the ships in sight may look few ; but take 
a trip down the river a couple of hours before 
high water, and count the ships as they come in. 
You will soon begin to realise how much more 
numerous they are than you expected them 
to be. 

Here are two diagrams showing the ships 
that came to London in 1897 from foreign 
countries, and British possessions. That there 
may be no mistake, the actual figures are given, 
as well as the proportionate space. 

An interesting question is, What did these ships 
bring us? An answer in detail is, of course, 
impossible here ; but we must manage to find 
space for a few of the principal articles. Hol- 
land, with its crowd of ships in and out every 
week, or oftener, sent us nearly something of 
everything ; but the principal item was woollen 
manufactures, next coming margarine, next 
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THE SHIPS THAT CAME TO LONDON FROM BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN 1897. 


should be brought into the main question, such 
as interest, investment, and other ramifications 
of finance, which make all the difference 
between a profit and a loss. But all we have 
to deal with here is the shipping business, and 
our object in bringing in the balance of trade was 
to show how this important industry manages 
to keep out of the country’s accounts. The 
number of the ships we know, and much else 
about them; but, until we know more, the 
balancing of exports against imports with- 
out qualification is little else than an interesting 
amusement. 


- One thing is very clear, and 
a that is, either there are more ships 
bring. | every yea’, or else the ships make 
quicker voyages, for every year 

the amount of shipping in the Thames becomes 
larger. The Thames is a long river to spread 
a panorama over—it is fifty miles from London 
Bridgeto the Nore; or, take it as twenty- 
seven miles from London Bridge to Gravesend 
and Tilbury, where the ships begin to distribute 





silk manufactures, then butter, and then 
sugar ; cotton manufactures occupying the sixth 
place. This is not quite the list that our early 
studies ingeography would lead ustoexpect ; but 
circumstances change, and compilers of school- 
books never seem to trouble themselves with 
Government returns. 

Belgium also provides us with many things, 
the chief being cotton manufactures ; silk manu- 
factures being almost as important, and both 
being along way in front of anything else. Sugar 
ranks as a bad third, with woollen manufactures 
fourth, flax fifth, and eggs a bad sixth. It is 
really startling to find that in a year Belgium 
sends into this country some 295 millions of eggs, 
while France sends over 331 millions. Eggs, 
however, rank seventh on the list of French 
supplies. 

France’s great export to this country is silk, 
wool coming next, and then, in order, wine, 
sugar, butter, spirits, eggs, lace, flour, gloves, 
and leather. The French colonies do not send 
us much, beyond paper-making materials from 
Algeria and rice from Indo-China. 
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Germany sends us three things in abundance— 
these are wood, sugar, and woollen goods ; with 
regard to the others in a very long list it is 
curious how they tend to an average, the three 
chief being eggs, musical instruments, and toys. 
But so great is the difference between the first 
three and the second three, that the sugar 
alone is four times as valuable as the eggs, 
instruments, and toys put together. Sweden 
sends us chiefly wood, butter coming next, then 
iron, and then paper-making materials. Norway 
sends us wood, paper-making materials and 
paper, and fish, besides a quarter of a million’s 
worth of ice. 

With all these countries it is natural that 
London should do a big trade owing to their 
geographical position, and it is rather surpris- 
ing to find the United States coming into the 
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quantities ; the most important is hemp, lemons 
coming next, then olive oil, dye stuffs, hides, 
marble, andiron ore; these seven things amount- 
ing to more than half our Italian imports. 

Denmark sends us about eleven millions’ 
worth of goods, of which close on six millions 
are represented by butter ; next to butter coming 
bacon and then eggs ; in short, Denmark may be 
said to supply breakfast goods and little else. 

Portugal sends us wine, corks, and fish, the 
wine amounting to nearly as much as all the 
rest put together. Turkey sends us grain— 
chiefly barley---wool, raisins, and a great deal of 
valonia for tanning. 

Egypt’s principal export is cotton and cotton- 
seed, but the bulk of her London deliveries con- 
sists of onions, of which she sends over a million 
bushels a year. Japan’s chief contribution is 














TILBURY GRAVING DOCKS 


seventh place. The mystery is explained when 
we consider what quantities they send us of corn, 
cattle, bacon, beef, wood, hams, tobacco, iron, 
petroleum, leather, lard, copper, and cheese; we 
say nothing about cotton, for all that goes to 
Liverpool, nor need we mention more of the 
150 headings under which their exports to this 
country are classified. Russia sends us, from 
her northern ports, wood, corn, flour, eggs, and 
seeds (principally linseed) ; and, from her south- 
ern ports, corn, petroleum, and seeds, both 
linseed and rape. The chief item that comes 
from Spain is iron, which is of just twice the 
value of the oranges that rank second to it, 
copper being third, lead fourth, pyrites fifth, 
and wine sixth. Argentina’s consignment is 
mainly food products—mutton, cattle, maize, 
sheep, and wheat accounting for more than 
half the total received by us. A good deal of 
flax and linseed and wool also reach us from 
Argentina. Italy sends us nothing in large 


straw-plait, silk coming next, copper next, and 
then rice. China sends us about twice as much 
as Japan, the chief article being tea, silk coming 
next, then straw-plait, skins, bristles, and hair. 

Greece sends us currants, to the value of more 
than a million, over half of which come to 
London. Currants represent five-eighths of 
Greece’s export trade, the only thing else worth 
mentioning being iron ore, of which she sends 


us Over a quarter of a million’s worth. We do 
not get much from Morocco beyond small 
quantities of wool, skins, and almonds. From 


Roumania we get practically nothing but corn 
and seeds, corn to the value of over two millions. 
Chile sends us principally nitrate of soda—that 
is, cubic nitre for manure—copper, corn, silver, 
wool, and tin ; sixteen out of the twenty vessels 
bound from there to London being sailing ships. 
Of the other countries we have grouped together, 
the most important is Austria-Hungary, whose 
principal contribution is flour. Altogether 
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there came into London from foreign ports 
1,504 sailing vessels and 7,554 steamers, 
being 9,058 ships ; the average tonnage of the 
sailing vessels being 343, and that of the steam- 
ships 81o. 

From British possessions there came in 666 
sailing vessels and 1,215 steamers, the sailing 
vessels of an average tonnage of 509, the 
steamships averaging 1,315; the greater size 
of the British group affording a fair indication of 
the greater distances the vessels had to come. 
The list is headed by the Channel Islands, owing 
to the repeated voyages of a number of small 
vessels, the average sailing vessel engaged in 
the trade being only of 133 tons, while the 
average steamer is of but a hundred tons more. 
The goods they bring in are worth a little over 
41,300,000 a year, and of this more than half a 


third place being taken by leather, to the value 
of £2,300,000 ; indigo came fourth, rice fifth, 
wool sixth—all these over a million—the articles 
exported to this country in values ranging from 
a million to half a million ; being, in order, lin- 
seed, gums, wood, cotton, and coffee. It is a 
noteworthy fact that not asingle sailing ship 
entered London in 1897 from either Bonibay or 
Madras, and only seven came from Bengal and 
nine from Burmah, those from Bengal having 
an average tonnage of 1,775. 

The total tonnage from India was 672,000, 
that from Australia was 540,000, of which 115 
sailing vessels accounted for 155,000, so that 
the steamers from Australia were, on the 
average, larger than those from India. The 
six colonies sent us goods to the value of 20} 
millions, over 9} of which came from New 
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VICTORIA DOCKS: TELEGRAPH SHIPS ON RIGMT. 


million is represented by potatoes, other vege- 
tables accounting for £300,000, granite for 
£200,000, and fruit for £100,000. If we add 
in the cattle, and plants, and sundries, we shall 
not be far out in estimating that we pay the 
islands a million a year for farm and garden 
produce. 

Second as regards numbers, but of far more 
importance, is India, under which heading we 
have grouped Bombay, Madras, Bengal, and 
Burma. Of these, Bengal sends us more ships 
than the other three combined, and Madras 
sends us about as many as the other two. In 
1897 these vessels from Indian ports brought in 
nearly 25 millions’ worth of merchandise, the 
principal item being jute, raw and manufactured, 
the value of which was £/5,514,000; close to it 
coming tea, to the value of 45,450,000; the 


South Wales. In each case the chief article was 
wool, which New South Wales sent us to the 
valueof £ 5,588,000 out of atotal of £ 12,211,000 
from the colonies combined. 

Next to wool came tallow, just over a 
million’s worth—two-thirds of it from New 
South Wales. Queensland sent us £725,000 
in beef out of £819,000. New South Wales 
sent us £314,000 in beef out of £638,000, and 
£786,000 in mutton out of £960,000, while 
Victoria sent us butter to thevalue of £816,000, 
the butter from New Scuth Wales amounting to 
£112,000; in other words, these two colonies 
in one year sent us nearly 10,000 tons of butter. 
Leather and hides amounted to £481,000, 
mainly from Victoria; copper to £,530,000, 
mostly from New South Wales; lead to 
£266,000, most of it from South Australia. 
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Gold does not figure in these statements, as 
it is on a different basis altogether, and is kept 
separate in the accounts; but in 1897 we 
received from Australasia— that is, Australia and 
New Zealand combined—over ten millions’ 
worth. 

Out of 19 millions’ worth of imports from 
Canada, wood held principal place with over 
54 millions, next to wood coming corn and 
flour, and then cheese—over three millions’ worth 
of it—then cattle, to the value of over two 
millions, next coming fish to the value of 
£734,000, and then 14,000 tons of bacon worth 
£523,000. If we add tothe bacon £260,000 
worth of hams, and the lard and pork, we shall 
arrive at well over £800,000 as the annual con- 
tribution to this country of the Dominion’s pigs. 
During the year, Canada sent us 11,247 horses, 
valued at #25 apiece. 

From New Zealand the chief contribution 
was 4} millions’ worth of wool and two millions’ 
worth of mutton. From the West Indies the 
chief item was cocoa to the value of 
£418,000, next to it being sugar to the value 
of £334,000, then rum to about half the value 
of the sugar, and then coffee to about a quarter 
the value of the cocoa. From the Cape of Good 
Hope came £ 4,435,000 worth of diamonds, 
wool being next, to the value of £1,900,000, 
then £571,000 of goats’ wool or hair, and then 
£569,000 of feathers, mostly ostrich. From 
Natal came over half a million’s worth of wool. 

From the Straits Settlements came principally 
tin, then pepper, then cutch or gambier, then 
gutta-percha; from Ceylon came tea to the 
value of £ 3,728,000, then about £100,000 
worth each of plumbago, cocoa, cocoa-nut oil, 
and nuts. Guiana sent us about double as 
much sugar as rum and gutta-percha com- 
bined. Honduras sent us mahogany and log- 
wood. From Hong Kong came silk, tea, shells, 
preserved ginger, etc. ; from Mauritius came 
£50,000 worth of drugs, mostly vanilla, and 
only £20,000 worth of sugar. From the Falk- 
lands came a little wool ; from Malta potatoes 
and ivory; from Gibraltar cork. The Ber- 
mudas merely figure in the diagram to make it 
complete, for their total exports to this country 
only amounted to £1,691, of which £747 was 
represented by plants and flower-roots, the 
balance coming by parcel post. 


But the ships in London river are not all from 
abroad, a large proportion of them are engaged 





in the coasting trade, and in the coasting trade 
of the kingdom London is easily first. Let 
us confine ourselves this time to 
England alone. Into her ports, in 
1897, there entered 247,647 vessels 
engaged in the coasting trade. Of these, 
London had no less than 44,000—that is, more 
than a sixth of the lot. This coasting business 
is a series of surprises. The most important 
centre, next to London, is Cowes, of all places, 
which entered almost half as many vessels as 
London. Third came Liverpool, and then 
Portsmouth, Cardiff ranking fifth, and South- 
ampton sixth. 

Let us have a diagram to make this matter 
clear. Here the black background shows the 
total entrances, and the patches on it the pro- 
portions claimed by the six principal ports, 
which together account for nearly half the 
trade. The coasting trade of England is 
three times as great as that of Scotland and 
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THE COASTING TRADE OF ENGLAND IN 1897. 


TOTAL 
247,647: 





(Showing the vessels entering the six principal coasting ports 
compared with the number entering all the ports.) 


Ireland together; the total for the United 
Kingdom being 329,817 vessels, of which only 
4,443 were in foreign ownership. Even in the 
coasting trade sail is giving place to steam, the 
sailing vessels being 133,934, while the steamers 
were 195,883. These figures, of course, in- 
clude vessels of all sorts ; but it is worth noting 
that the average size of our steam coasters is 
244 tons, and that of our sailing coasters 65 
tons ; and itis also worth noting that, adding 
in the coasters, but taking no note of the small 
craft engaged in the local river traffic, there 
comes up the Thames a fleet of over a hundred 
and fifty vessels every day of the year, being 
almost three times as numerous as that which 
comes up the Mersey to Liverpool, Runcorn, 
and Manchester, all taken together. 
W. J. GORDON. 








MAIDEN SPEECHES. 


HE first speech of a Member of Parliament 
resembles in more ways than one a 
soldier's baptism of fire. It is always an 

event of much consequence to himself and to 
his feminine relations, but the world at large 
usually knows or cares little of it. Probably, 
if he be a wise man, the speech is delivered on 
some unimportant occasion which calls for no 
great effort beyond the ordeal—sufficient for 
most men—of addressing for the first time the 
most critical audience in the world. Happy 
the man in such circumstances of whom little is 
expected, and who succeeds in leaving the im- 
pression that, having something worth saying, 
he knows how to say it and have done. 
Happier, for the moment, he of whom men say 
that a new star has appeared in the firmament ; 
but he trembles as he reflects that now a high 
standard will be applied to him, and that he has 
made a reputation which he may be unable to 
maintain. 

In the class of cautious beginners were Peel, 
who during his first year in Parliament spoke 
very seldom, and only a few words at a time ; 
Derby, who sat four years in the House of 
Commons before he opened his mouth, on the 
subject of a Gas Bill; and Gladstone, who, 
as Mr. Alfred Robbins has discovered, first 
spoke on an unimportant private Bill. Among 
those who rose at a bound to the highest 
rank were Fox, whose incisive and cultured 
oratory was at once recognised as a new 
power in the Tory Party—which party, how- 
ever, he was to spend the greater part of 
his life in assailing; and the younger Pitt, 
whose maiden speech, made in favour of 
economical reform, moved Burke to tears, and 
elicited from Fox the admission that his young 
rival was already one of the first men in the 
House of Commons. These men made their 
reputation and lived up to it—others have more 
or less resembled Gerard Hamilton, who, for fear 
of losing the credit gained by his single speech, 
sat mute for forty years afterwards. It is not, 
however, the present purpose tc recall these 
well-told stories. A few instances may be 
found which will be less familiar and not less 
interesting. 

Take the case of poor Zachary 
Lock, whose maiden essay is thus 
recorded in the Commons “ Journal” for Decem- 
ber 3, 1601: ‘* Mr. Zachary Lock began to speak, 
who for very fear shook so that he could not 
proceed, but stood still a while and at length 
sat down.” 

Very similar was the fright of an honourable 
gentleman whose first, and probably his only, 
oration is thus recorded in D’Ewe’s “Journal 
of the Long Parliament ” : ‘‘ Behold, sir, another 
feature of the procrastinating system. Not so 


Utter Failure. 





the Athenian patriots—Sir, the Romans—Sir, | 
have lost the clue of my argument—Sir, Sir 
Sir, I will sit down.” 

Lord Guildford, eldest son of Lord North, 
gave a candid account of the terrible scare which 
nipped in the bud his first attempt to address 
the House. ‘‘ Having risen and caught the 
Speaker’s eye,” he said, ‘*1 brought out two 
or three sentences, when a mist seemed to rise 
before my eyes. I then lost my recollection, 
and could see nothing but the Speaker's wig, 
which swelled, and swelled, and swelled till it 
covered the whole house. I then sank back to 
my seat” (‘‘ Recollections of Wilberforce ”’). 
Occasionally, however, failure is 


From Failure ° ° 
+ ~ suddenly turned to triumph, as in 


to Success. 


the case of Lord Finch, son of 


Lord Nottingham, who in 1714 attempted a 
maiden speech in support of Dick Steele. It 
was proposed to expel Sir Richard from the 
House for his pamphlet ‘‘ The Crisis,” directed 
against the Tories, and the young member rose to 
oppose the motion, but, becoming embarrassed, 
resumed his seat in confusion. ‘‘ It is strange,” 
he muttered as he sat down, ‘‘ that I cannot 
speak for this man, though I would readily fight 
for him.” The words were overheard and 
repeated from bench to bench, and the House, 
touched by the manly spirit they evinced, en- 
couraged Lord Finch by loud cheers to proceed. 
Inspired with new courage, he sprang to his 
feet and addressed the House with great force 
and effect. The story is told by Mr. Wyon in 
his history of the reign of Queen Anne. 

An even more effective conversion of failure 
into success was that of a member who utilised 
his own breakdown as an object-lesson in 
favour of the cause he wished to advocate. 
This was young Lord Ashley, afterwards Earl 
of Shaftesbury, who rose for the first time to 
address the House, in 1695, in support of a Bill 
for permitting prisoners accused of high treason 
to employ counsel for their defence. He 
stumbled, hesitated, and finally broke down. 
Being called upon by friendly members to 
proceed, he said: ‘‘If I, who only rose to give my 
Opinion upon the Bill now depending, am so 
confounded that I am unable to express the 
least of what I propose to say, what must be 
the condition of that man who without any 
assistance is pleading for his life, and in appre- 
hension of being deprived of it?” Macaulay 
says this is the only speech delivered during the 
debates on the Bill which has survived, and it is 
preserved by tradition. 

There have been several instances 


Maiden Speech 4 maiden Prime Ministers —that is, 


as Prime z 
Minister. men who have become Premier 
without having previously held 
office. They include Lord Rockingham in 1765, 
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the Duke of Portland in 1783, and Mr. Addington 
in 1801, though the last-named had been Speaker. 
But history records only one case of a Minister 
who reached the Premiership withovs-thaving 
made a speech in Parliament. This was the 
Marquess of Bute, the Court favourite who was 
made use of to oust the Whigss on the accession 
of George m1. Though he did not become 
First Lord of the Treasury until four months 
afterwards, he was practically Prime Minister 
when he made his first speech in the House of 
Lords. There was great curiosity to see how 
the obnoxious Scotchman would acquit him- 
self, and the Commons crowded the Bar and 
thronged the steps of the Throne, just as they 
do now when any event of exceptional interest 
is expected in the Lords. As Mr. Massey says 
(‘‘ History of the Reign of George 111”), good 
sense would in such circumstances have dictated 
the plainest and most unassuming style of 
oratory, but Bute ‘‘ affected a solemn, senten- 
tious elocution, than which nothing could be 
more foreign to the tone and taste of the 
English Parliament. A knowledge of affairs 
would nevertheless have overcome even this 
formidable disadvantage, but the matter was 
as jejune as the manner was ridiculous.” 

Macaulay’s judgment on the occasion is less 
severe, and he says it was the general opinion 
that had Bute been early practised in debate he 
would have been an impressive speaker. His 
only performances had been on the amateur 
stage—hence the theatrical action and tumid 
style. Walpole, in his Memoirs, says the few 
that dared to sneer at his theatric fustian did 
not find it quite so ridiculous as they wished. 

George Canning came into Par- 
liament with an oratorical reputa- 
tion established at Oxford—where, 
by the way, he was a hot Jacobin —and at more 
than one London Debating Society, but to the 
chagrin of his friends he maintained a rigid 
silence during his first session in the House. His 
maiden speech, in January 1794, on Pitt’s motion 
for a subsidy to the King of Sardinia, was 
generally acknowledged to be a great success ; 
but his hearers little knew how near it was to 
being a dismal failure. Writing a few weeks 
later to Lord Boringdon, he said : 


Canning's 
Scare. 


“IT intended to have told you at full length what my 
feelings were at getting up and being pointed at by the 
Speaker, and hearing my name called from all sides of the 
House ; how I trembled lest I should hesitate or misplace 
a word in the two or three first sentences, while all was 
dead silence around me, and my own voice sounded to my 
ears quite like some other gentleman’s ; how in about ten 
minutes or less I got warmed in collision with Fox’s argu- 
ments, and did not even care twopence for anybody or any- 
thing ; how I was roused in about half an hour from this 
pleasing state of self-sufficiency by accidentally casting my 
eyes towards the Opposition Bench for the purpose of paying 
compliments to Fox, and assuring him of my respect and 
admiration, and then seeing certain members of Opposition 
laughing (as I thought), and quizzing me ; how this accident 
abashed me, and, together with my being out of breath, 
rendered me incapable of uttering ; how those who sat below 
me on the Treasury Bench, seeing what it was that distressed 
me, cheered loudly, and the House joined them ; and how, 
in less than a minute, straining every nerve in my body, and 
plucking up every bit of resolution in my heart, I went on 
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more boldly than ever, and getting into a part of*my subject 
that I liked, and having the House with me, got happily 
and triumphantly to the end.” 


In 1805 Henry Grattan was re- 
turned to the Imperial Parliament 
for the borough of Malton, after 
having sat at the cradle of the free Irish House 
of Commons more than twenty years before, 
and followed its hearse in the year 1800. His 
first appearance at Westminster was awaited 
with exceptional curiosity, for the conditions 
of success on the two sides of the Channel were 
very different, and Henry Flood had been a 
rank failure in similar circumstances. The 
ordeal to the practised orator was therefore 
at least as severe as it would be to a novice, 
and there was much doubt about the issue. 
Charles Phillips (‘‘Curran and his Contem- 
poraries ”’) thus describes the scene : 


The Cue 
from Pitt. 


‘* When he rose every voice in that crowded House was 
hushed ; the great rivals, Pitt and Fox, riveted their eyes 
upon him. He strode forth and gesticulated ; the hush 
became ominous; not a ‘hear’ was heard; men looked in 
each other’s faces and then at the phenomenon before them, 
as if doubting his identity. At last, and on a sudden, the 
indication of the master-spirit came. Pitt was the first to 
generously recognise it. He smote his thigh heartily with 
his hand—it was an impulse when he was pleased. His 
followers saw it and knew it, and with an universal burst 
they hailed the advent and triumph of the stranger.” 


Lord Byron, who gave from hearsay a similar 
version of the scene, succeeded in ascribing to 
Pitt in one sentence the characters of a thermo- 
meter, an actor, and a huntsman : 


**T have heard,” he said, ‘‘ that when Grattan made his 
first speech in the English House of Commons, it was for 
some minutes doubtful whether to laugh at or cheer him. 
But when the Ministerial part of our senators had watched 
Pitt (their thermometer) for a cue, and saw him nod repeatedly 
his stately nod of approbation, they took the hint from their 
huntsman and broke out into most rapturous cheers. 
Grattan’s speech, indeed, deserved them—it was a chef 


a'euvre.” 
ition Reference was made above to 
Rival. the ill-success of Flood, who had 


shared with Grattan the palm of 
oratory in the Irish House of Commons. His 
first speech in the British Parliament was made 
in one of the debates on Fox's India Bill, and 
the benches soon became crowded when word 
went round the precincts that the great orator 
from the other side of the Channel was on his 


feet. His exordium could not have been more 
inept. He began by saying he was wholly 


unacquainted with the question, and he had 
not read a line of the reports that lay upon 
the table, but nevertheless that he had come 
over from Ireland expressly for the purpose of 
taking part in the debate. This unpromising 
introduction of himself was followed by mere 
vapid declamation. The benches thinned, 
attentive silence gave place to a buzz of con- 
versation, and the orator’s reputation was 
gone. 

The debates on the same Bill brought out 
the virgin speeches of two men whose names 
will always live in the legal history of England. 
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They were men of the opposite poles of cha- 
racter and achievement—John Scott, after- 
wards Lord Eldon, for twenty-five 
years Lord Chancellor of England, 
most profound of lawyers, most 
patient and cautious of Judges, most uncom- 
promising of Tories; and Thomas Erskine, 
afterwards Lord Erskine, for about six months 
Lord Chancellor, most dexterous and brilliant 
of advocates, most inefficient of Judges, most 
fearless of Whigs. Both had just entered Par- 
liament, in their early thirties, both had already 
risen high in their profession, but both failed to 
attract the favourable attention of the House. 
As for Scott, he made, says Mr. Massey, perhaps 
the most absurd speech that had ever been made 
in the House of Commons. 


Two Great 
Lawyers. 


“Tt was a question of high constitutional law, involving 
chartered rights and the conflict of public and private 
interests, and a grave analysis of the subject would have 
established the kind of reputation to which one would have 
expected the young lawyer to aspire. But with a perverse- 
ness of taste that sometimes afflicts men of genius he 
endeavoured to play with the light weapons of wit and 
sarcasm wielded by a Fox or a Sheridan. Taking a Bible 
from his pocket, he essayed to show by quoting long passages 
that the Bill was foreshadowed in the Book of Revelation— 
an illustration the like of which had not been witnessed 
within those walls since the days of Barebones. From the 
New Testament Mr. Scott passed to Thucydides and Shake- 
speare. He accused Mr. Fox of attempting to smother the 
Constitution, citing Othello and Desdemona as a precedent 
in point. The House was too amazed to laugh, and the 
orator resumed his seat in significant silence.” 


Erskine was not ridiculous, but, what is 
perhaps worse, he was dull. His reputation 
as one of the greatest orators ever heard in 
Westminster Hall had raised the highest ex- 
pectations in the House. Pitt came down, it is 
said, prepared to find an antagonist who would 
call forth his highest powers, and was genuinely 
disappointed ; but it may be that he used a 
dramatic means of discomfiting his new op- 
ponent, and that his action was the cause, 
rather than the effect, of Erskine’s failure. At 
any rate we are told that after listening for a 
short time to the new orator Pitt contemptuously 
flung away the paper on which he had been 
taking notes and listened no more. Seeing the 
effect which a smile on the opposite benches 
had upon Canning, we can well conceive the 
horror with which Erskine would observe this 
conduct of the ardbiler oratorum. He soon after- 
wards sat down, amidst the faint applause of 
his friends and the hardly suppressed sneers of 
his opponents. Burke, in some contemptuous 
references to the speech, remarked that he 
wished the country to be governed by law but 
not by lawyers. Erskine frequently spoke 
afterwards, but his talents were such as succeed 
with juries rather than those that appeal to the 
more fastidious ear of the House of Commons, 
and he never became a power in Parliament. 

History has hardly done justice 
to the younger Jenkinson, Earl of 
Liverpool, Premier of England 


A Youthful 
Criumph. 


longer than any other man during the present 
century. 


Disraeli, ever impatient of the old 
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school, described him as ‘‘the arch medi- 
ocrity” ; Cobbett, with characteristic contempt 
for high-born respectability, dubbed him ‘the 
pink-nosed Liverpool.” Jenkinson was trained 
to statesmanship as thoroughly as_ ever 
was Fox, or Pitt, or Peel, and before he was 
twenty-one he entered the House as member for 
Appleby. The return was, of course, illegal, 
but his is not the only case in which the 
irregularity has been winked at. Yonge, in his 
** Life of Lord Liverpool,” points out that 
though elected to the House he did not speak 
until he was twenty-one years of age, and 
adds that ‘‘ Fox is perhaps the only instance 
of a minor venturing to take the oaths and 
raise his voice in debate.” This appears to be 
anerror. Lord Chesterfield —the author of the 
Letters—spoke whilst under twenty-one, but, 
being warned that if he ventured to vote notice 
would be taken of the illegality, he kept out of 
the division lobby until of age. Indeed, the Act 
voiding the election of persons under twenty- 
one years of age was not passed until the reign 
of William 11, and Hatsell states that the poet 
Waller sat in Parliament before he was seven- 
teen years old. Jenkinson did not speak for 
over a year after his election, his maiden effort 
being made towards the end of 1792 on a 
motion of censure moved by Whitbread with 
respect to the increase of the Navy. Pitt 
selected Jenkinson to open the debate on the 
Government side, and the compliment was fully 
justified. Yonge says, ‘‘Our Parliamentary 
annals have recorded no maiden speech which 
made so great an impression.” Pitt began his 
own speech by saying that ‘‘ it was not only a 
more able speech than had ever been heard 
from a young member, but one so full of 
philosophy and science, strong and perspicuous 
language, and sound and convincing arguments, 
that it would have done credit to the most 
practised debater and most experienced states- 
man that ever existed.” Dundas and Burke, 
in letters to the young member’s father, Lord 
Hawkesbury, were almost equally eulogistic. 
Sheridan—believing at the time that the brilliant 
young Canning was to be captured by the 
Whigs—said in the debate that his own party 
was about also to receive a great accession in 
the companion and friend of the youn; orator 
who had just distinguished himself. [t was 
little thought then that Jenkinson’s ‘‘companion 
and friend” would, after long years of waiting, 
step into his shoes as a Tory Prime Minister. 
One of the most remarkable of 


A ene maiden speeches was that of the 
Parson's “ * 
Tremors. Rev. John Horne Tooke. For over 


thirty years this famous wit, scholar, 
and orator had borne himself with the utmost 
assurance and effrontery in all kinds of difficult 
situations. He had bullied the Commons at 
their own Bar—he had defended himself with 
coolness and success during a six days’ 
trial for high treason. Yet when he stood up 
to deliver his first speech as a Member of 
Parliament he was almost paralysed by terrors 
which could only be compared with those of a 
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timid wayfarer when called upon to ‘‘ stand and 
deliver”’ in another sense. His frame shook 
with fright and embarrassment, and he had the 
utmost difficulty in proceeding. Tooke had as 
a young man entered the Church by his father’s 
desire, but soon acquired an invincible repug- 
nance to holy orders. No means then existed 
of ridding himself of his sacred calling —though 
he soon abandoned its functions and through- 
out his life his orders hung like a millstone 
round his neck. He was the Ishmael of litera- 
ture and politics. He was disqualified for the 
Bar, at which he would probably have been a 
great success, and when in 1801, at the age 
of sixty-four, he was returned for Old Sarum 
by Lord Camelford, the question at once arose 
whether holy orders were a disqualification for 
membership of the House. A Committee of 
Precedents having reported that fhe law was 
indefinite, a Bill was brought in declaring the 
clergy ineligible to sit, and it was on this 
measure that Tooke, after careful preparation, 
rose to make his maiden speech. 

The keen curiosity with which his utterance 
was awaited proved too much for even his 
hardened nerves. Hewas seized with strange 
tremors, and, as he afterwards acknowledged, 
he hardly knew whether he stood on his head 
or his heels. Recovering somewhat his self- 
possession, he gave a brief sketch of his career 
and told the House how his hopes and prospects 
had been blasted by the rash adoption of a 
profession for which he was unsuited, and 
which he had renounced for thirty years. 
Unfortunately his irrepressible cynicism alien- 
ated sympathy which might otherwise have 
been readily extended to him. ‘‘ Cannot,” he 
asked at one stage, ‘‘a quarantine of thirty 
years be sufficient guard against the infection 
of my original character?” Erring both in the 
tone and the matter of his speech, he criticised 
the report of the Committee, and questioned 
the decision of the Speaker on a point of 
practice, arguing the matter at length in de- 
fiance of the traditional deference which the 
House accords to the Chair. Being called to 
order for violating another rule which forbids 
the imputation of motives to other members, he 
disputed the rule and sought to prove it incon- 
sistent with reason and the freedom of debate. 
Members soon tired of him, and retreated to 
the lobby or the library. The Bill was passed, 
but it was not retroactive, and Tooke retained 
his seat until the following year, when Parlia- 
ment was dissolved, and under the new Act he 
was disqualified for re-election. © 

When the Duke of Wellington 

ae took office as Prime Ministerin 1828, 

Bogus Speech. there were animated debates on the 

personal elements involved in the 
change of Ministry. During the course of one 
of these Mr. Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, 
known in Society as ‘‘ Tom Duncombe,” delivered 
a maiden speech, the secret history of which 
Was not known until many years afterwards. 
There were many rumours about as to the 
influence exercised over the King by Sir William 
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Knighton (his Privy Purse) and Lady Conyng- 
ham, and, commenting upon these, Duncombe 
referred darkly to persons of great consequence, 
never seen and seldom heard of, who regulated 
and influenced every Ministerial arrangement- 
a secret influence behind the Throne who 
managed all the springs ; 
** At whose soft nod the streams of honour flow, 
Whose smiles all place and patronage bestow ; 


with much more of the same kind about the 
prescriptions of a physician (Knighton) and the 
wiles of a wealthy Jew (Rothschild). The 
speech created a sensation at the time, and 
brought quite a reputation to Duncombe, who 
had sat two years in the House without opening 
his mouth, and was chiefly known as a Society 
buck. He became an active and popular 
politician, and sat for many years as Radical 
member for Finsbury. Twenty years after his 
death it was disclosed, on the publication of the 
Greville Memoirs, that the maiden speech 
was not his own at all. It was written by 
Henry de Ros, a young man of fashion, to 
oblige Duncombe, who was anxious to make 
an impression on his constituents. Knowing 
little of politics, he asked de Ros to help him 
to a subject. De Ros prepared a speech which 
he thought would make a sensation, and 
Duncombe learnt it by heart and fired it off as 
soon as an opportunity occurred. 
A strange story is that graphically 

_ A Plucky told by Disraeli, in his ‘‘ Life of 
Young Lord's - , - 
Strange Débu. Lord Georz2 Bentinck,” of the 

night when Peel was finally dis- 
missed from power in 1846. The Corn Law 
Bill had passed the Commons, and the Radicals 
were impatiently awaiting its return from the 
Lords before throwing Peel out on his Irish 
Coercion Bill, a task in which Bentinck and 
certain of the Protectionists were quite ready 
to assist. For several weeks the delay had 
embarrassed the strange allies, and it becan.e 
increasingly difficult to keep up the debates on 
the Coercion Bill and delay the crucial division. 
Meanwhile the more astute of Peel's friends had 
been casting about among the Protectionists 
for some one to lead a diversion in his favour. 
A prominent man could not be found, and in 
the alternative the Duke of Buckingham—a 
man of great influence with the Country party 


was induced to allow his son, the Marquis of 


Chandos, to undertake the task of trying to win 
the Protectionists over to Peel’s side. Now 
Chandos was a very young man, who had lately 
come into Parliament as a hot Protectionist, 
was little known and very reserved, and had 
not made his voice heard inthe House. ‘‘ Tender 
shoulders,” observed Disraeli, ‘‘ whereon to 
place so weighty a charge! A party manifesto 
and a maiden speech ; the rescue of a powerful 
Ministry by an inexperienced stripling!” 

At long length it was known that the Corn 
Bill would come back from the Lords on 
Thursday, June 25, and in the morning of that 
day Lord George Bentinck ‘‘ was informed in 
confidence, but with circumstances of some 
24 
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exaggeration, of the intended movement of 
Lord Chandos, and of the great defalcation in 
the Protectionist ranks which would certainly 
take place.” That night, during the debates 
on the Coercion Bill, the messengers brought 
down several Bills from the Lords, and when 
the Speaker announced that the Corn Importa- 
tion Bill and the Customs Duties Bill had passed 
their lordships without amendment loud cheers 
burst from the Liberals, who knew they were 
now at liberty to overthrow the author of the 
Bills—if they could, a point which was still in 
some doubt. It depended on how many Pro- 
tectionist votes they could command. Disraeli 
thus continues the story : 


‘* Seated on the highest bench, hid by a column, with his 
back against the wall, in a position from which no person 
ever yet did, or apparently ever could, address the House, 
a young man whom nobody knew now sprang up, very pale, 
and solicited the Speaker’s eye, who called upon Mr. Bankes. 
‘Chandos,’ whispered a member [Dizzy himself, doubtless] 
to Lord George, who looked round and threw at him a 
scrutinising glance. 

‘*Mr. Bankes was down, and Lord Chandos rose again, 
but the Speaker called Mr. Spooner. When Mr. Spooner 
had finished, it was about ten o’clock, and the Speaker 
retired to his coffee and his only relaxation of ten minutes, 
preliminary to the great speech of the night, which, on this 
occasion, was to be offered by an orator no less aceomplished 
than Mr. Shiel, whose name had been called before the Chair 
was vacated. . The House listened with glowing at- 
tention to the last great Irish harangue of the most brilliant 
of modern rhetoricians. It was so eager for division that 
none but he could have commanded and charmed it. When 
Mr. Shiel sat down, Lord Chandos and a membrr of the 
Government, the Solicitor-General, rose at the same time. 
The Speaker, of course, called the Minister, but the restless- 
ness and impatience of the House were so uncontrollable 
that the learned gentlem*u was quite inaudible during his 
address. 

‘* When he concluded, the calls for a division were over- 
powering ; nevertheless Lord Chandos rose again, and this 
time, as he rose alone, he was necessarilynamed. The cries 
for Lord Chandos from the Treasury Bench were vehement, 
and the voices of more than one of the leading members of 
the Administration were easily to be distinguished. The 
position of the speaker, the novelty of the example —for 
surely a maiden speech was seldom made under such 
difficult circumstances —the influence of the Treasury Bench 
in their neighbourhood, and the conciliatory circumstance 
that he was a new member, c mbined suddenly to produce 
in this disturbed scene a complete stillness. 

**Very pale, looking like the early portraits of Lord 
Grenville, determined but impassive, and coldly earnest, 
Lord Chandos, without any affectation of rhetorical prelude, 
said in a clear and natural tone that he wished to state his 
intention of recording his vote for the Government, and he 
gave succinctly his main reasons for doing so. He supported 
them as an Administration founded on Conservative principles, 
and he for one did not agree that Conservative principles 
depended on tariff regulations, or that the existence of the 
institutions of the country relied upon the maintenance of a 
fiscal principle. Whatever the result of the division, he 
should have the satisfaction of knowing that his vote would 
be registered freely and fairly on the merits of the question, 
and that he was not actuated by personal prejudice or 
factious opposition.” 


Disraeli adds that there is unfortunately no 
report of these observations. Sir Robert Peel, 
turning his face to Lord Chandos, listened to 
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him with great attention, and watched him with 
approving interest. When he sat down the 
cheering from the Treasury Bench and _ its 
vicinity was loud and vociferous. But it was 
all in vain. Cobden briefly closed the debate, 
and at half-past one the division was taken. 
More than one hundred Protectionist members 
followed the Minister, more than eighty avoided 
the division, and nearly the same number 
followed Lord George Bentinck in supporting the 
Liberals. Everybody was astonished to learn 
that the Government were defeated by a large 
majority. ‘* They say we are beaten by seventy- 
three!” whispered the most important member 
of the Cabinet in a tone of surprise to Sir 
Robert Peel. ‘‘ Sir Robert did not reply,” says 
Disraeli, ‘‘or even turn his head. e looked 
very grave and extended his chin, as was his 
habit when he was annoyed and cared not to 
speak.” The next day the Government re- 
signed. 

It may be added that this Lord Chandos was 
the last Duke of Buckingham, the title becom- 
ing extinct when he died without male issue in 
1889. He was Mr. Disraeli’s Colonial Secretary 
in 1868, and afterwards Governor of Madras. 

There are several instances 

st of members who have had the 

Speeches assurance to break silence on the 

first day of their appearance in the 
House of Commons. The record is probably 
held by a Mr. Lechmere, a lawyer who was 
returned for Appleby in 1708. According to 
Jennings’s ‘‘ Anecdotal History of Parliament ” 
he turned round and addressed the House imme- 
diately after he had taken the oaths, whereupon 
a facetious country gentleman interrupted him 
with the objection that he had ao right to be 
heard, inasmuch as he was not yet the “ sitting 
member.” He had not sat down since entering 
the House. In modern times the record for 
‘* early rising” is held by Mr. Farrell, who was 
returned to fill a casual vacancy for West Cavan 
shortly after the General Election of 1895. He 
took his seat on August 29, and within an hour 
afterwards he was in the full swing of a long 
oration on Irish grievances. He spoke with the 
utmost ease and coolness, and his only blunder 
was to refer to a previous speaker by name 
instead of by his constituency. The first slip 
passed unnoticed, but on the second commis- 
sion of the offence there were gentle calls of 
‘‘order,” and Mr. Farrell calmly asked for 
indulgence as a beginner. It was characteristic 
of the generosity which the House extends to 
new members that the speaker was cordially 
cheered in all quarters. ‘*‘Orator” Hunt is 
said by ‘Townsend to have spoken on six 
different subjects the first night of his appear- 
ance. Mr. Tim Healy is another member who 
spoke on his first night, whilst Mr. John 
Redmond had the unique distinction of being 
suspended within two hours of taking his seat. 
JAMES SYKES. 
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OLD LOCKS 


HE beautiful words that Longfellow wrote 
in reference to the architect— 


‘** Nothing useless is or low, 
Each thing in its place is best, 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest,” 


may justly be quoted in relation to locks and 
keys, which, especially in the Renaissance 
period, bear the impress of an artist’s hands, 
skilled in what we may call “he great of the 
infinitely little. ; 
There is abundant evidence to prove the fact 
that, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 


AND KEYS 


have been made by Louis xvi, so that we find 


the art of lockmaking encouraged by the 
example of a king. So infatuated was King 
Louis with this industry, that he had a 


smithy built, where he followed the bent of his 
mind, in company with a famous locksmith of 
the time (fig. 2). But a kingdom demands 
attention, and a nation could scarcely let its 
king rest long undisturbed to seek to master an 
art which, although useful, and at the same 
time beautiful, was more fittingly learned by one 
who was not liable to be interrupted with affairs 
of state. 

It is to the Romans, however, that we must 
look for the earliest examples of beauty to be 





FIG. I.--A NUREMBERG LOCK, 


Back plate, finely etched with flowers and foliage ; 
with fine spiral scroll-work of polished steel. 
the sixteenth century. Birmingham Art Gallery, 17488. 


nothing was too small to escape the attention 
of the artist in every branch of art. We have 
only to glance round the galleries of our 
museums, and thousands of beautiful objects 
stand as witnesses to the artistic influence of 
this age of culture and refinement. 

There is, for instance, in the Art Gallery of 
the city of Birmingham, a beautiful example in 
the shape of an old lock which was made in 
Nuremverg in the sixteenth century (fig. 1). 
It is composed of numerous pieces, and has an 
elaborate spiral pattern covering its entire sur- 
face. The key is in harmony with the lock, and 
is in itself a work of art. 

There are in the Louvre some locks said to 


FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAWING BY H,. A, 


on the lower portion a double-headed imperial eagle. 
The lock consists of 150 pieces, and is in working order. 


HEATON. 


It is further decorat 
Probably Nuremberg work of 


found in keys. They formed a guild of traders 
(Collegium) and working men, the object of 
which was to provide for the sick, to bury the 
dead, and possibly to preserve superior work- 
manship in all branches of trade. ' 


Her ancient reign, 

As years roll on, revives again, 

Like Nature’s self, with gentle sway, 

In far-off ages of to-day ; 

Art lives and rules and aids to bind 

In one true brotherhood mankind.” 

Prologue to Old Play. 


** Art never dies ! 


? See ‘‘ Roman London,” Harper's Magazine, p. 955. 
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One naturally asks, What was the origin of 
the Roman keys? Doubtless the Greeks, in 
their dealings with the Phoenicians, were made 
acquainted with the art of making keys, and it 
would not be long before they imparted their 
knowledge to the Romans. 

‘Some maintain that the Egyptians first 
made keys. Homer mentions in his ‘‘ Odyssey ” 
a fastening to a door which resembled a 
leathern thong ; this was placed in a hole in the 
door, the bolt of which was secured by means of 
a hook or ring attached to the thong. In this 
way probably originated the key of modern 
times. Often keys shaped like a simple crook 
were made of wood, as, indeed, many of the keys 
still are in Oriental countries. According to 








FIG. 2.—THE SMITHY OF LOUIS XVI. , 


Bonomi, the key of an ordinary street door 
is generally thirteen or fourteen inches long, 
whereas the key of the gate of a public building 
is two feet or more in length. These wooden 
keys have iron pegs at one end, which corre- 
spond to as many holes in the wooden bar of the 
lock (fig. 3). 

A great deal of importance is attached to 
these Oriental keys. They were the signs of 
authority, and were carried on the shoulder of 
those who held any weighty office. 

The key, the Cruxansata of Egypt,' has been 
long recognised throughout Western Asia as an 
emblem of life ; it resembled the Tau, an alpha- 
betical sign long used by the Phoenicians, and 
later by the Christians, in token of preservation. 


! See ‘‘ Evolution in Art,” Haddon, p. 279. 
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From a chapter in Ezekiel? it would seem tiat 
the tau(T) was marked upon the forehead, as 
it was customary to do in India. With the 
Christians it signified their belief in Christ, the 
pre-eminent source of life. 

Some ancient keys found in an Egyptian 
tomb at Thebes, now in the British Museum, 
are of iron, and shapeg like a simple crook 
(figs. 4, 5, 6). 

The Roman artists were not content to dis- 
play their fondness for figures on the handles of 
knives alone; they also introduced them in the 
bows of keys (figs. 7, 8). Sometimes they 
fashioned the bow in the form of a hand. Crude 
as was their art in comparison with the more 
refined work of the Renaissance period, they 
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FIG. 3.—ORIENTAL KEY. 
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1G. 4.—EGYPTIAN KEY (8.M.). 
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FIG. 5. FIG. 06. 


EGYPTIAN KEYS (8.M.) 


certainly showed an innate love of the beautiful 
combined with a just consideration of the re- 
quirements of the particular work in which they 
were engaged. 

The Roman keys were chiefly remarkable for 
their solidity. Often the stem is short, and the 
handle looped or ring-shaped. There are 
examples in which the stem is shortened alto- 
gether, and in which the wards are attached to, 
a bronze ring (figs. 9, 10). 

Our modern latch-key has been evolved doubt- 
less from the Roman key used for that purpose. 
Its wards were claw-shaped, as in fig. 11. 

Until the fourteenth century most of the 
European keys were made in bronze. The 
medieval keys were artistically wrought, and 


2 Ezek. ix. 4-6. 
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the designs were influenced by that outburst of 
religious feeling which so strongly manifested 
itself in Gothic architecture (figs. 12, 13, 14). 
The bow was now decorated with a cross or 
trefoil, or some such emblem of religion. When 
we reflect that it was the business of the archi- 
tect of those times to design even the metal 
work of his buildings, we can well imagine 
that he would not esteem so small a thing as 
a lock and key beneath his notice. Conse- 
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FIG. 12.—MEDIA.VAL BRONZE KEY. FIG. 13. 





quently very beautiful specimens of workman- 
ship were produced worthy of a place in the 
much used tapestries of the time, where they 
were frequently depicted—or more fittingly 
still, on the tombs of bishops and cardinals. 

In the retrospective museum of the Palace of 
the Trocadéro some lovely specimens of bronze 
medieval keys were exhibited, which were 
likened to the keys of Paradise, for they were so 
fantastically made as to seem unfit to open 
earthly gates. 

The hands that worked them are no more ; 









and the minds that conceived their grace and 
beauty have long ceased to think at all. 
The very names of the men who wrought 
them are forgotten ; but their work still lives, 
and imparts to us the needful lesson of care 
in little things; for use and beauty should be 
one in this, and strength and grace combined. 

The keys just before the Renaissance were 
formed in detached pieces, which were then 
soldered together into the requisite form, the 





FIG. 10, ROMAN 
BRONZE KEY-RING Pik b 
BRONZE LATCH-KEV 


FIG. 9.~°ROMAN BRONZE KEY 








IRON KEY. FIG. 14.-~MEDIA VAL BRONZE KBY, 


shape of the handles generally being influenced 
by the prevailing form of architecture (figs. 15, 
16, 17). A key consists properly of four parts, 
(1) the bow, (2) the boucle, (3) the pipe, and 
(4) the wards (fig. 18). 

The style of the Renaissance work was infi- 
nitely more refined and graceful, and the keys 
of this period betray a great amount of care and 
labour. Indeed, nothing escaped the enterpris- 
ing decorators of that time, nor were they 
satisfied with the mere imitation of old designs, 
but revelled in new forms and graceful varieties. 
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FIG. 15.—CHAMBERLAIN’S KEY (GUN-METAL, GILT). FIG. 16.—RENAISSANCE KEY. FIG. 17.—RENAISSANCE. 
RENAISSANCE. 


Boucle of junction. 





The wards, web, or bit 
(parmeton). 





The pipe, stem, shaft, or barrel (tique). 


FIG. 18, 








FIG. 19.—RENAISSANCE, FIG. 20, FIG. 21.—FRENCH. FIG. 22. 
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It was the age of guilds and fierce competition, 
when the workman took a real interest in his 
work. Neither was anyone admitted into these 
corporations until he could produce a chef- 
d’euvre of excellent workmanship. The labour 
bestowed over these was enormous, and many 
of the beautiful specimens we now possess owe 
their origin to this source. 

One of the greatest locksmiths of the seven- 
teenth century was Mathurin Jousse.' He 
made keys of rare beauty, some of which bear 


WF 7 





LOCK PLATE, WITH FIGl 
A WARRIOR HOLDING A I 


:E OF 

ANCE, 

(German, late sixteenth century, 
Birmingham Art Gallery.) 


FIG. 24.-LARGE LOCK WITH TWO BITS AND DOUBLE-HEADED KEY. 


(Italian, seventeenth century. 


a striking resemblance to those exhibited in the 
Exhibition of early Italian Art in the New 
Gallery (figs. 19, 20, 21, 22). Another noted 
master locksmith of this time was Hughes 
Briseville, of Paris. He was also a designer, 
and many of his choice designs are engraved by 
Jean Berain.? 

Perhaps the most beautiful specimen of all, 


' See ‘* L’Art du Serrurier,”. par Mathurin Jousse, 1627. 
* ** Briseville, Piéces de Serrurier,” par Jean Berain. 
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and the most wonderful in point of execution, is 
a key exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, the 
work of that hot-tempered artist Benvenuto 
Cellini, the goldsmith, sculptor, engraver, and 
medallist of Florence. Until recently this key 
belonged to the Strozzi family, for whom it was 
made. It afterwards passed into the hands 
of Baron Adolphe de Rothschild for thirty-five 
thousand francs. This sum seems verily a 
large price to pay for so small an object; bu 
when we consider its rare workmanship, we find 





IRON, THE PLATE 


DECORATED WITH THE FIGURE OF A CRIPPLE. 


Birmingham Art Gallery.) 


ourselves lost in admiration, and must own that 
such work can scarcely be paid for. Two 
goddess-like forms bend gracefully round the 
‘* bow,” and above these a cupid daintily poises 
itself. Over this, again, there arises another 
figure which, with outstretched wings, crowns 
the whole. It is impossible to describe the 
exquisite beauty of these wings, every feather 
of which is most clearly designed. The stem is 
after the Corinthian order, and the wards are 
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OLD ROMAN LOCK AND KEY 
FOUND AT LITLINGTON, 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


ROMAN KEYS. 


KEY OF THE BASTILLE. 











ROMAN KEYS. 
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very finely slit, somewhat resembling the teeth 
of a comb. 

There is a curious lock-plate in the Art 
Gallery of Birmingham, with the figure of a 
warrior holding a lance (fig. 23, late sixteenth 
century). It is of German workmanship, and 
fantastic in the extreme. In this same gallery 
is a large iron lock with two bits and a double- 
headed key. It is decorated with the figure of a 
cripple. This was produced in Italy in the seven- 
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FIG. 25.—CHAMBERLAIN’S KEY. (GUN-METAL, GILT.) 
CROWN OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 
(Seventeenth century.) 


teenth century. It is gracefullytreated, and is a 
good representation of use and beauty combined 
(fig. 24). But, alas! the beautiful productions 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (fig. 
25) were destined to perish gradually with the 
national decline of art. Gradually the floriated 
“bow” degenerated into the commonplace ring 
of to-day. Only cabinets and other costly 
pieces of furniture were esteemed worthy of any 





attention from the locksmith, and these, from 
being ornamented with mermaids and masks and 
statuettes, were now treated in the plainest 
manner, all more or less geometrically. 

Upon whom in this nineteenth century has 
the cloak of Benvenuto Cellini fallen ? Perhaps 
the everyday rush in which we live is not favour- 
able to the production of such seemingly small 
things as artistic locks and keys, and we are 
overwhelmed with anxiety to reach a higher 





FIG. 26.—{ECUSSON.) 


level with more important objects. Yet ‘‘a 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” iron will last 
when the canvas is dulled and spoilt by time, 
and Art can never: degrade herself by stooping 
to notice so small a thing as a lock and key. 

H. A. HEATON. 
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‘THE seas and bush of Australia conceal 
some of the largest sharks and most 
venomous snakes in the world, and 


conceal them so thoroughly that few people see 
anything of them. 


The sharks are some of them positively 
enormous, the Blue Pointer running up to 


twenty feet. The Black snake secretes a venom 
so deadly that a thousandth part of a grain 
of this when desiccated will, if injected hypo- 
dermically in the middle vein of the ear, kill 
in less than two minutes a rabbit weighing 
five pounds. 

And yet, except in the records of travelled 
liars, neither the monsters of the nor 
those of the bush are worth the statistician’s 
serious attention as factors in the death-rate. 
It is questionable, indeed, whether in the whole 
continent, which must be nearly three times 
the area of British India, a dozen people die 
from the effects of snake-bite in the year. 
Fewer still are, in all probability, attacked by 
sharks. (A mental must here be 
made in favour of the snakes, on account of the 
slipshod conduct of the average bush inquest. ) 

This somewhat singular result lies less in 
any special precaution on the part of the Aus- 
tralians than in the inherent timidity of the snakes 
themselves. I have disturbed many a snake- 
the harmless yet enormous Carpet and Diamond 


ocean 


reservation 


species as well as the smaller and deadly Tiger- 
snake and Death-adder- and the reptile has in 
every case been quite as startled as myself, 
and has invariably endeavoured to absent itself 
abruptly, as if mindful of a pressing appoint- 
ment in the neighbouring colony. It is only 
fair to say that this anxiety of snakes to get 
out of the way has been somewhat overlooked 
by writers of travel and other fiction. The 
sharks in the same way shun any commotion in 
the water, and boats are constantly upset in 
Sydney Harbour without catastrophe, although 
that picturesque anchorage fairly teems with 
these fearsome scavengers. 

Just before leaving Sydney two years ago, I 
visited the Government bacteriologist, who, in 
the hot weather, ‘‘ milks” two or three hundred 
deadly snakes weekly into watch-glasses, and 
then desiccates the liquid venom over chloride 
of calcium. 

With the white and yellow powders thus 
obtained he experiments systematically on live 
rabbits ; and as the colonial Rabbit Act allows 
him to keep only twenty of these at one time, 
there are supplementary cages of white mice. 
These, I was assured, were sufficiently in- 
telligent to appreciate the important part they 
were thus enabled to play in such interesting 
experiments, and their apparent restlessness 
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was in reality impatience to serve the cause of 
science. 


Besides his venomous snakes, this official 


had a few large pythons, one of which, 
measuring nine feet, turned on my _ hand, 
missing the skilled fingers of its master. 


Fortunately it missed mine as well, though 
only by half an inch. 

I subsequently purchased a large Diamond 
snake of a “‘ black-fellow,” as the aboriginal is 
called, and was lucky enough to get it home 
safely, though we arrived in trying November: 
weather. Only twice in a voyage of ten weeks 
would it touch food, though it drank copiously 
every day. It died after six months at the Zoo, 
to which I presented it on my arrival, during 
which time, I understand from the keeper, it 
assisted several guinea-pigs out of this trouble- 
some world. 

Be it remarked, ex passant, that the ‘‘ Diamond 
Snake” of Van Diemen’s Land is no python, 
but a highly venomous species. (Let us hope 
that one of the outcomes of federation may 
be a uniform zoological nomenclature. ) 

Sea-snakes, marked for the most part with 
black bands, and further distinguished by small 
heads and flattened tails, abound on the Aus- 
tralian coast, and are deadly without exception. 
When fishing on one occasion in Keppel Bay, 
Queensland, I saw numbers of very handsome 
orange-barred water-snakes, but was unable to 
procure one. I am not sure that I tried very hard. 

To come for a moment to the sharks. I have 
no intention of entertaining the reader with 
exciting shark yarns. Accidents, out of books, 


are rare. Still, the shark scores now and 
again. One poor fellow who had enjoyed a 


morning dive from his own lawn on the Parra- 
matta river, took his last plunge into a shark, 
and was never seen again. 

And I remember a little fellow losing his leg 
and dying the next day from hemorrhage. 

The shark most beloved by the colonial 
journalist is the great ‘‘ Blue Pointer.” 

It is related of this monster by one historian 
that it charges a small boat with such terrific 
force as to drive its shovel nose through the 
ribs. On this improvised ram being withdrawn, 
the boat is said next to fill and sink, and the 
brutalised shark promptly runs amuck among 
the floundering occupants. 

Another chronicler, by way of improving 
upon this comparatively tame yarn, declares 
that the fish will leap high in the air, and, with 
unerring judgment, fall into the boat. Result, 
as before: the boat is swamped and the 
crew devoured. Far be it from me to question 
the veracity of these pioneers of truth. How 
could I, when the only evidence I could offer in 
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contradiction would be that I have fished for 
hours in little boats surrounded by these 
monsters, who stole every fish and broke every 
line, and have seen two sailing boats upset in 
Sydney Harbour within five hundred yards of 
a large ‘‘nurse” shark, and no one a limb the 
worse! The accidents, however, that happen 
in the papers out there are terrible. Only the 
week before I visited Brisbane, an unfortunate 
fisherman was chased by an enormous hammer- 
head shark for three miles up Moreton Bay, 
and had eventually to beach his dinghey to 
escape the monster’s violence. The Brisbane 
river is well stocked with sharks, and their 
reputation, whether deserved or not, prevents 
the planning of many escapes from St. Helena, 
the island prison. 


The Stingray, a shark twice removed, grows 
to a great weight in those seas; and on one 
océasion as the Oceana lay off Largs Bay, 
South Australia, I fought and tired one fot 
three-quarters of an hour, when it was at 
length lost through the kind assistance of too 
many passengers. 

From these notes, it will be gathered that these 
maligned creatures are perhaps far less black 
than they are painted. As Nature’s scavengers, 
they undoubtedly serve a necessary purpose in 
the general economy. They may have other 
uses. Every day we encounter fellow-creatures 
far less beautiful than many a snake ; and yet 
we do not designate them as useless just because 
we are uncertain whether they are minor poets 
or politicians. 





= ——S\——> _ 
WOMEN POETS. 


N article in the current number of the 
A ‘* Quarterly Review” contains a sugges- 
tive comparison between the two greatest 
women poets of England—Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning and Christina Rossetti. The com- 
parison, which is carried to some length, will not 
wholly win the assent of the poetical student. 
For example, it may well be questioned whether 
‘* intensity of emotion may find full expression 
only when the treatment of it is dramatic ” ; 
Was it not intensity of emotion that inspired 
Burns? and although it is true that Miss 
Rossetti’s work ‘‘ complies with the require- 
ments of the three graces of creative achieve- 
ment—proportion, treatment, and form ”—we 
think it far from true to say that her finest 
work is ‘‘ uncoloured by her individual experi- 
ences.” She lived in a different and more 
contracted world than Mrs. Browning, and 
may be as an artist less emotional, but all the 
aspirations, the fears, the affections that filled 
her life and inspired her song, belong surely, 
not, as*the critic observes, to ‘‘her abstract 
spiritual self,” but in a large measure to 
** individual experiences.” It was the woman's 
or, if you will, the saint’s emotion that uttered 
itself in song. 

It is indeed due, we think, to her emotional 
nature and to the need she finds for expressing 
individual experiences that no woman has ever 
succeeded as a dramatist. 

Assuredly Joanna Baillie has not, despite the 
high praise she won from Sir Walter Scott, and 
although, as the ‘‘ Quarterly ” reviewer states, 
her plays contain ‘‘ dramatic situations, dra- 
matically treated.” Joanna, ‘‘dear Joanna,” 
Scott called her, lived to a great age at 
Hampstead, where the present writer well 
remembers seeing her, and there are few 
Hampstead celebrities more worthy of recogni- 





tion than this good woman. Yet although in 
her lifetime her popularity was won, as Canon 
Ainger has observed, from her readers and not 
from the playgoers, no one nowadays has 
the courage to read her twenty-seven dramas. 
But Joanna Baillie had a poetical gift which is 
unnoticed by the reviewer. 
the Master of the Temple has pointed out,' a 
lyrical vein and areal gift of humour which will 
preserve her fame ‘‘ when the very names of 
her dramas are forgotten.” Strange to say, 
not one of her songs is to be found in the 
collection of ‘‘ Scottish Song,” published by 
Macmillan; Palgrave takes no account of her 
in his ‘‘ Golden Treasury,” and only in ‘* Ward's 
Selections from the English Poets ” is her merit 
as a singer recognised. One pretty song of 
Joanna’s is also to be found in Archbishop 
Trench’s ‘*‘Household Book of English 
Poetry,” and this, being very short, shall be 


quoted : 


She possessed, as 


**O! welcome bat and owlet gray, 
Thus winging low your airy way ! 
And welcome moth and drowsy fly, 


That to mine ear come humming by 
And welcome, shadows dim and deep, 
And stars that through the pale sky peep; 
O welcome all! to me ye say: 

My woodland Love is on her way. 


“Upon the soft wind floats her hair, 
Her breath is in the dewy air; 
Her steps are in the whispered sound, 
That steals along the stilly ground. 
O dawn of day in rosy bower, 
What art thou to this witching hour? 
O noon of day, in sunshine bright, 
What art thou to the fall of night?” 


1 See a very interesting paperin the Hampstead Annual, 1898, 
a most attractive publication, 
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In 1823 Miss Baillie produced ‘‘ A Collection 
of Poems, chiefly manuscript, and from living 
authors.” 
lished for the benefit of a friend, and several 
famous poets, and some who were not famous, 
contributed to its pages. Sir Walter wrote 
‘*Mac Duff’s Cross,” and subscribed for ten 
copies ; Wordsworth gave two sonnets but did 


not subscribe ; Southey sent his ‘* Cataract of 


Lodore.” Crabb and Rogers, Bowles and 
Campbell, Mrs. Hemans and Mrs. Barbauld, 
answered to the editor’s call, and thirty-six 


The well-printed volume was pub- 
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headed by those of the King and three of the 
Royal family, speak well for the favour with 
which Miss Baillie’s “ charitable picnic,” as Scott 
calls it, was regarded by the public. It was in 
this volume Miss Fanshawe’s famous riddle 
appeared : 


‘“**Twas in heaven pronounced, and ’twas muttered in 
hell!” 
and that bright and witty woman contributed 
to its pages other verses which Sir Walter 
regarded as ‘‘ quite beautiful.” 





closely printed pages of subscribers’ names, J. D. 
(Flee) 
vuNve 
Science and {didcovery. 
accompanying illustrations exemplify his results. 


THE ORIGIN OF GOLD NUGGETS. 


PROFESSOR A. LIVERSIDGE has lately investigated the 
structure of gold nuggets, with the object of obtaining 
information as to the manner in which they were 
formed. One explanation which has been put 
forward is that, starting with a nucleus, they are 
produced by the successive deposits of gold from a 
solution, being built up of superimposed coatings, so that 
they are analogous in structure to an onion. It would 
therefore be expected that traces of concentric 
structure would be seen when a nugget is ground 
down or sliced through so as to obtain a flat surface, 
which is polished and etched with suitable solvents. 
Professor Liversidge has subjected nuggets to this 








GOLD NUGGET, WEST AUSTRALIA (NATURAL SIZE). 


kind of treatment, but he invariably found that they 
did not present any traces of concentric coatings, the 
gold being always more or less crystalline, and in 
some cases with very large crystals. 


The two 


The first is a photograph of a nugget from Coolgardie, 
weighing nearly ten ounces. The second illustration is 
from a photograph of an etched surface of this nugget, 











SECTION OF A GOLD NUGGET, WEST AUSTRALIA (NATURAL SIZE). 


and the crystalline formation can be clearly seen. 
The whole of the surface was, of course, of a brilliant 
gold colour, the dark parts of the picture being due to 
the way in which the light was reflected from the 
surfaces of the crystals. Though no evidence of 
concentric layers was found, Professor Liversidge 
thinks the crystalline structure is not incompatible 
with the nuggets having had an aqueous origin—that 
is, that the gold was slowly deposited from solution, 
either at ordinary or at high temperatures. 


THE “OCEANIC” AND OTHER LARGE SHIPS. 


In connection with the recent successful launching 
of the White Star Liner Oceanic—the longest and 
heaviest ship ever projected from a slipway—an 
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interesting comparison is made in “ Engineering ” of 
the dimensions of this with other large vessels, and 
especially with the Great Eastern. It is forty years 
since Brunel’s great ship was built, but the record which 
it held so long has now been beaten. The following 
table shows how the Oceanic compares with other 
large vessels in length, breadth, and depth, in draught 
or depth below water when sunk to the load-line, and 
in the number of tons of water displaced when 
immersed to this extent : 


Moulded dimensions 


teamer’s name | Date Draught Displace- 
Length Breadth Depth mens 
ft. in.’ ft. in. | ft. in. ft. in. tons 
Great Easiern .' 1858 680 o 83 o 57 6 25 6 27,000 
Britannk . «| 1874 485 0 45 0 370 23 6 6,500 
Arizona - «| 1879 480 © 45 2 37 6 22 0 
Sermia. . .| r88z 515 « 52 0 40 6 23 3 9,900 
Jlaska . . .| 1882 500 « 50 0 39:«68 22 0 
City of Rome .| 8x ‘542 6 52 0 | 38 Q 22 0 11,230 
Oregon. . . «| 1883 500 « 54° 40 0 23 0 
Paris . . .| 1888 527 6 63 © | 41 10 23 0 13,000 
Teutonic . «, 1890 565 o 57 6 422 22 0 12,0 
Campania . . 1893 600 « 65 o | 41 6 23.0 
Nasser Wilhelm 
ter Grosse 1897 625 60 43 0 20,000 
Oceanic . . .| 1899 685 < 68 o | 49 0 32 «6 28,500 | 


The Oceanic has seven decks, five of which are 
continuous from stem to stern. She is designed to 
accommodate 2,104 persons, this total being made up 
of 410 first-class passengers, 300 second-class, 1,000 
third-class, and a ship's company numbering 394. 
rhe propellers have each three blades, and are twenty- 
two feet in diameter. The rudder weighs fifty-three 
tons alone, and with the stern-post and other parts 
connected with it the total weight is 150 tons. When 
it is remembered that, in addition to this great weight, 
the after-part of the ship has to carry the propellers 
and shafting, it will be understood that extreme care 
has had to be exercised in designing and constructing 
a stern frame for such a tremendous mass. All parts 
of the ship seem, indeed, to been 
together so soundly that, in the words of an engineer 


have riveted 
who has inspected her, if the ship were hung up by 
her bow and struck with a hammer, she would “ ring 
like a bell.” 

The vessel is in every respect a worthy example of 
the state of marine engineering at the end of the 
During the past fifty years many 
paddle-wheels have given 


nineteenth century. 
advances have been made 
way to twin propellers, engines have advanced from 
simple te compound, and been 
replaced by steel, and speeds have increased from 
seven to twenty-three knots and more. Probably dur 
ing the next half-century the progress will be even 


wood iron have 


more remarkable. 


TOIEMS AND TOTEM-POSTs. 


The carved trunk of a cedar, represented in the 
accompanying illustration, is one of the most remark- 
able anthropological objects in England, being an 
excellent example of the wooden sculpture of North- 
West American Indians. It is a totem-post from the 
Haida village of Masset, Queen Charlotte Islands, 
and it now stands in the grounds of Fox Warren, near 
Weybridge, Surrey. Dr. E. B. Tylor, the distin- 
guished professor of anthropology in the Universit) 





of Oxford, describes the monument in the current 
number of the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, from which the illustration has been re- 
produced. He there explains that in a Haida village, 
native houses have such a totem-post erected centrally 
in front ; and these, with the memorial posts of the 
dead, make a village, when seen from a distance, 
appear like a harbour with the masts of ships rising 
from it. 

The totem system represented by these posts has 
a very powerful action in consolidating clans: of un- 
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HAIDA TOTEM-POST AT FOX WARREN, NEAR WEYBRIDGE RREY 


civilised peoples. Every Indian looks for, and finds, 
hospitality and protection in a house where he 
his own totem figured, and if he is taken captive in 


sees 


war, his clansmen will ransom him. 


The Haidas are socially organised on totemistix 
principles, being divided into clans named afte 
animals, etc., which again fall into two clan groups 


named after the eagle and the raven. Alliance between 


clans is obtained by a rule which only 
between members of different clans, as 


determined by the clan totems. Most North-American 


permits 


marriage 
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Indians consider themselves to be descendants of their 
totems—the Haidas do not, however, hold this view— 
and there are rules against eating the totem animals, 
but apparently not against killing them. 

There is a considerable difference of opinion as to 
the origin and significance of the totem system, and 
it has been held that totemism is almost at the 
foundation of religion. But Professor Tylor protests 
against this view, and believes that its theological 
signification has been exaggerated. Much evidence 
can, however, be brought forward to show that 
totemism has exerted great influence upon the social 
growth of the human race in many parts of the world. 


PRIMITIVE ARITHMETIC. 


The Rev. A. E. Hunt has studied the method of 
counting adopted by the natives of Murray Islands, 
Torres Straits. He finds that the only numerals in 
use among these primitive people are netat (one) and 
neis (two). To express higher numbers, they either 
join these simple numerals together thus—neis netat, 
two-one, for three ; neis-i-neis, or two-two, for four, 
and so on; or they refer to some part of the body 
in the following interesting way, by which system of 
reference they manage to count to thirty-one. The 
counting commences at the little finger of the left 
hand, thence counting the fingers, wrist, elbow, 
armpit, shoulder, the hollow above the collar bone, 
the chest, and thence, in the reverse order, down the 
right arm, ending with the little finger of the right 
hand. This gives twenty-one. The toes are then 
made use of, which gives the native arithmetician ten 
more. But beyond this he cannot count, every number 
over thirty-one being simply gaire (many). This is the 
arithmetic of the unsophisticated islander only ; those 
who have come into contact with Europeans have 
learnt to adopt the ordinary system of counting. 


RONTGEN RAYS ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 


Some at least of the terrible suffering which a battle 
has hitherto entailed can now be obviated by the use 
of the Réntgen rays. From the reports of Major 
Battersby, who was in charge of the Réntgen-ray 
apparatus in the Sudan, it appears that after the battle 
of Omdurman, 121 British wounded were conveyed to 
the surgical hospitalat Abadieh. Ofthat number there 
were twenty-one cases in which the bullet could not 
be found or its absence proved by ordinary methods. 
But in twenty out of these twenty-one cases, the 
exact position of the bullet was determined by taking 
a skiagraph—that is, a R6éntgen-ray picture. Since 
this did away with all need for probing, or for using 
the finger, or for enlarging the wound, as would have 
been necessary in past years, it is easy to form some 
idea of the amount of pain and anguish which the 
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wounded soldiers were saved by the application of 
Réntgen’s discovery. 


AFRICAN REMEDIES FOR STINGS. 


Several of the medical officers in different parts of 
German East Africa have been for some time past 
collecting information upon a variety of hygienix 
subjects, including the herbs and roots employed by 
the natives for medicinal purposes. The reports 
which have been drawn up by these doctors contain 
references to curious medical superstitions. 
Natives who are suffering from the sting of a scorpion 
are treated in the following extraordinary manner. 
The sting of an insect of the kind responsible for the 
injury is burnt, and the ashes which result from the 
cremation are placed upon the wound. It would 
certainly appear as if the natives are believers in a 
modified form of homeopathy, though since they are 
in the habit of applying salt and snuff in the absence 
of the necessary ashes, they do not, it would seem, 
altogether despise the commoner allopathic treatment 


some 


THE TEMPERATURE OF THE MOON. 


Many astronomers have speculated as to the 
temperature of the moon’s surface, and while some 
have suggested that in the middle of a lunar day 
which, it should be remembered, has a length of 
fourteen of our days—the surface is almost in a red- 
hot state, others have favoured a 
perpetual intense cold. The opinion usually accepted 
is that the temperature never rises above the freezing- 
point of water, and is often much below this degree 
that, in fact, it is always cold on our satellite, but 
sometimes colder than at other times. Mr. Frank W. 
Very has, with Professor Langley, devoted more 
attention to the subject than any other living observer, 
and he has just published an account of his investiga- 
tions. He shows that a large part of the moon 
experiences tremendous vicissitudes of temperature in 
the course of a lunar day. At the middle of the 
period of daylight, in lunar latitudes where the sun is 
high, the rocky surface is believed by Mr. Very to be 
hotter than boiling water. If this is so—and the 
evidence seems indisputable— parts of the cloudless 
surface of our satellite must every month be heated 
to a degree only approached upon the most terrible 
of the earth’s deserts, where the burning sands 
blister the skin, and men, beasts, and birds are killed 
by the heat. The regions of the 
apparently have an endurable temperature when 
exposed to the sun’s rays, but during the long lunar 
night the cold must be intense, and the lunarians—if 
thexe are any and they are constituted like us—would 
have to burrow toward the warmer interior in order 
to preserve themselves from refrigeration. 

R. A. GREGORY. 


condition of 


polar moon 
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leracy in The only obtainable statistics of the 
Russia. number of persons in the Russian 
Empire who can neither read nor write, are to be 
found in the reports of the army and navy recruiting 
departments. A recruit is always asked if he can 
read and write, and his answer is registered. The 
latest reports show that forty per cent. of the youths 
who are raised by the conscription are totally illiterate. 
As a vast number more males than females are able 
to read in Russia, and as it is rare to find an aged 
peasant who can read and write, it may be accepted 
as a fact that probably not twenty per cent. of the 
entire population of the Empire has obtained the first 
rudiments of this knowledge. Illiteracy is not, of 
course, so frequent in towns, or in manufacturing 
districts, as in purely agricultural regions, and in the 
rich earth zones of the south education is more 
advanced than in the northern or central provinces. 
Probably the central provinces are the most backward. 
Here are huge districts, fairly well populated, where, 
in regions as extensive as Yorkshire, one could count 
the number of primary schools on one’s fingers. 
There are over ten thousand villages in Russia where 
no school exists. It is calcu- 
lated that, by disbanding one F | 
hundred thousand men of his /, 
huge army, the Tsar would 
have funds at his disposal for 
building ten thousand schools, 





and ten thousand village school- 

masters’ houses, and would have a million pcunds 
sterling over for paying the teachers’ salaries. And he 
would still have go0,000 soldiers—a number greater 
than the combined land forces of England, Germany, 
and the United States. 


The German The capital city of Toyland is Sonne- 
Toy Industry. berg, a thriving little town in the midst 
of the Thuringian forest. The chief, one might 
almost say the only, industry of the place is toys, and 
that on a scale of which few persons can have any 
conception. There are entire factories occupied with 


the manufacture of dolls’ heads, others with the 
turning out of tin trumpets, and so on. Songeberg 


manufactures 18,000 different sorts of toys. A sample 
book containing pictures of these, and used by the 
Sonneberg commercial travellers, is as big as a 
volume of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” The 
Sonneberg toys are divided into nine categories, as 
follows : 1. Toys composed entirely of wood, such as 
muskets, fiddles, wooden soldiers, chessmen and 
boards. 2. Articles mostly from wood, as dolls’ rooms 
and toy furniture. 3. Mechanical toys. 4. Papier- 
maché articles, as harlequins (for France and Italy), 
menageries, Christmas men, etc. 5. Beasts covered 
with fur or hair. 6. Metal toys, as trumpets, various 
weapons, tin soldiers. 7. Toys manufactured from 


clay, stone, glass (children’s tea services, for example). 
8. Christmas-tree ornaments (mostly for sale in 
Germany and Scandinavia) made from glass, metal, 
wax. 9. Dolls and their belongings. The latest 
Statistics show that Germany has an annual production 
of toys amounting to £2,025,000, all of which she 
exports to foreign countries. Including her own 
consumption, it amounts to £2,500,000. More than 
the half of this falls to the town of Sonneberg. 
England and the United States are the largest 
“consumers” of toys. England last year bought 
German toys to the value of £850,000, and the 
United States £550,000. 


Arabic The latest theory about the origin of 
Numerals. the form of Arabic numerals is that 
propounded by a learned Italian, in the payes of the 
“Cattolico Militante.” This gentleman, whose name 
is Di Cornegliano, states that as the Arabs were 
splendid mathematicians, it is probable that their 
numerals assumed their well-known shape and order 
out of consideration of the number of angles in each. 
He illustrates his meaning with the following figures : 
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It is a dangerous thing to use the 


The Irony of , 
word “eternal” in expressing friendship 


History 
or gratitude, and it is peculiarly unfit to be employed 
in the official language of one nation to another, 
nothing being less eternal than the friendship which 
is based upon considerations arising out of inter- 
national politics. In 1776 representatives of the 
revolted American States headed by Franklin arrived 
in Paris to solicit the help of France in the War of 
Independence, and two of them proceeded to the 
Court of Madrid with the same object in view. They 
were graciously received by the King of Spain, whose 
feelings towards England made it easy for him to 
sympathise with the colonists in their struggle for 
freedom. He recognised the independence of the 
States, and subsequently helped them not only with 
arms but with money, which 120 years ago was much 
scarcer in North America than it was in Spain. In 
1780 the Congress, while begging the King to put his 
signature to another bill for £100,000 which had been 
drawn upon him, assured him that the “ gratitude 
of the American people towards his Catholic Majesty 
and the generous Spanish nation would be eternal.” 
Of course it would have been unreasonable to expect 
the Aniericans of to-day to be influenced in their 
policy towards Spain by events that occurred in the 
last century; but what an opportunity is offered, 
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by these incidents of a little more than a hundred 
years ago contrasted with the facts of to-day, to the 
moralist for expatiating upon the grim manner in 
which the shortness of all political vision is made 
manifest by the irony of history! How disconcerting 
to the thoughtful statesman must be that element of 
uncertainty which hangs like an impenetrable cloud 
between the present and the future of every nation ! 


The “ Revue de Statistique” ina re- 
markable article gives a notion of the 
enormous mass of perfumed flowers 
which are necessary to carry on the perfume industry 
of France. The flowers, it seems, are chiefly gathered 
in the department Alpes Maritimes. The yearly 
harvest of roses is four and a-half million pounds 
weight, five million pounds of orange-blossom, 400,000 
pounds of jessamine, 300,000 of cassia, the same of 
tuberoses, and 400,000 pounds of violets. The average 
price of two pounas of violet-blossom is five francs, 


The French 
Perfume 
Industry. 


of tuberoses two francs and a-half, of jessamine sixty- 
five centimes, and of orange-blossom seventy cen- 
times. One violet-plant yields twenty grammes of 
blossom, an orange-tree twenty pounds. A flower- 
gatherer collects forty pounds of roses in four kcurs, 
or six pounds of jessamine, or twelve pounds of tube 
roses, and in a long day’s work twenty pounds of 
violets. In order to extract two pounds of essence 
1,200,000 orange-blossoins are necessary. Thirty-two 
thousand pounds of roses, or five million roses, are 
required for two pounds of rose essence. The annual 
production of flower essences and pomades reache; 
one million pounds weight, which when diluted make 
nearly five million quarts of “scent,” valued at fifteen 
millions of francs. 


A Test Farm _- Phose acquainted with Canadian con- 
for Canadian ditions will commend the decision of 
Immigrants. the Self-Help Emigration Society of 
London to establish test or experimental farms in 
Canada, at which immigrants sent out under the 
Society’s auspices may work for a time before starting 
farming on their own account. Canada has not much 
need for immigrants other than those who are going 
on to the land. For clerks, and even for artisans, 
there is little demand ; while for men who can only 
do labouring work there is no room in any of the 
Canadian cities, the larger of which each winter have 
usually to contend more or less with the unemployed 
problem. Canada, however, has vast areas of land 
awaiting settlement, and every newcomer who is 
going on to these lands is a gaintothe Dominion. But 
people who emigrate with this end in view should be 
certain beyond all doubt that they are adapted to 
farming, and that they can endure the hard work and 
the isolation which settlement in a new and very 
sparsely populated region carries with it. The 
establishment of a test farm, as contemplated by the 
Self-Help Emigration Society, will give its emigrants 
opportunities of learning something of farm life and 
its conditions in Canada, and of gaining some 
actual experience, before they embark on farming in 
the newly opened sections of the country. If an 
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immigrant, after a season on a test farm, finds that he 
is not adapted to this kind of life, it will be easier 
for him to get back to England from a test farm in 
Quebec or Ontario, than if he had gone at first on to 
a settler’s quarter-section of 160 acres} in the remote 
territories in which free grants of land are to be 
obtained. Test farms will also enable the Society to 
keep in closer touch with the people it sends out in 
the early period of their Canadian experience. It may 
also give the Society a little more trouble with incapa- 
bles. The Society is deservedly well known in 
Canada for the care and discretion it exercises in 
sending out immigrants. Its policy of helping those 
only who can and do help themselves, who can raise 
some of their own passage-money, must reduce to a 
minimum the incapables. It has to be remembered, 
however, that a man who is fairly capable at home, 
among surroundings he has been accustomed to all his 
life, may turn out an incapable in Canada, partly from 
home-sickness, and partly from sheer inability to 
adapt himself successfully to altogether new conditions. 


Before the Spanish-American War 
there were 993,714 names on the United 
States Pension Rolis. The great bulk 
of these were there, of course, as pensioners of the 
War of the Rebellion of 1861-5. The roll, however, 
included quite a large number of pensioners of the war 
with Mexico in 1846, and even a few pensioners of the 
war with Creat Britain in 1812. During the yea 
1897-8, 5,673 new names were added, and the expendi- 
ture on pensions was $144,651,000. The average 
pension was $131. The war with Spain, short as it 
was, is certain to add largely to the pension roll ; for 
the Government cannot treat the enlisted men and 
volunteers of 1898 with less liberality than it does the 
soldiers of the War of the Rebellion. Nearly 230,000 
were under arms during the time of the war in Cuba 
Not half of these men were sent out of the United 
States. Those who remained were in camps in the 
Southern States, or doing guard duty along the Atlantic 
seaboard. In the hostilities with Spain, 264 Americans 
were killed. The wounded and the invalid list was, 
however, an unusually heavy one. Forty thousand 
cases passed through the hands of the army doctors, 
most of these being typhoid and other fever cases 
Thousands of men on the invalid list will never be as 
good for work again as they were before their military 
service ; and if the precedents of the war of 1861-5 are 
followed, a large proportion of these men will be able 
to establish claims for pensions. So will the dependent 
relatives of the men who were killed, or who died of 
fever. Moreover, the service in the Philippines, in 
Cuba, and in Porto Rico, which will have to be con- 
tinued, as it would now seem, almost indefinitely, is 
certain to add to the mortality and invalid rolls, and 
consequently to the pension list. Before the war the 
United States had less than 25,000 soldiers, only 
sufficient to man a few forts on the coast and to police 
the Indian Reservations. The present expectation is 
that the United States will have to keep about 120,000 
men in arms as guardians of the new American 


American 
Pensioners. 
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The palmy days of emigration seem 
to be over. Every year the numbers of 
emigrants decrease, and in 1897 the 
immigrants actually outnumbered them. Ten years 
ago the immigrants were about half the emigrants, 
but the balance gradually dwindled until it is now on 
the other side. The last return shows the emigrants 
to have been 146,460 during the year, while the 
immigrants were 155,114; n 1883 the immigrants were 
only 100,000 and the emigrants were 320,000. Of 
the immigrants last year only 58,000 were foreigners, 
the rest being either British or Irish. Of the 
emigrants 85,000 went to the United States, 15,000 to 
Canada, and 12,000 to Australia. It would not do to 
generalise too hastily on these figures,as the toreigners 
passing through this country on their way Westward 
are not included amongst the emigrants, but there is 
no qualification of the main fact that the volume of 
emigration is becoming curiously small.—J. G. 


Emigration and 
Immigration, 


The following title comes to us from 
Australia (Natimuk is in Victoria). 
‘*The West Wimmera Mail and 
Natimuk Advertiser.’ Circulating extensively through- 
out Natimuk, Noradjuha, Nurrabiel, Carchap, Clear 
Lake, Salt Lake, Dollin, Wonwondah, Connangorach, 
McKenzik Creek, Vectis, Polkemmet, Duchembegarra, 
Mitre Lake, Araniles, Tooan East, Tooan, Spring 
Hill, Gymbowen, Nurcoung, Goroke, Minimay, 
Booroopki, Morea, Lake Karnak, and the new Mallee 
settlements of Beulah, Birchip, and Willenabrina. 
The only paper published in the Shire of Arapiles.” 


An Australian 
Newspaper. 


The incident below is related by the 
late Mrs. Ewing, well-known as “Aunt 
Judy ” and the author of “ Jackanapes,” “ Daddy Dar- 
win’s Dovecot,” and a host of other popular favourites ; 
it gives a charming picture of the old-world chivalry 
so characteristic of Mr. Ruskin thro»ghout his life. 
At the time referred to Mrs. Ewing was a woman of 
thirty-eight years, and had for twelve years been a 
soldier’s wife, while her hero had turned sixty. Here 
isthe letter as printed in the recently published collection 
of Mrs. Ewing’s correspondence (p. 214): 


Mr. Ruskin. 


“October 11, 1879. 

“. . . I was knocked up yesterday in a good cause. 
We went to see Mr. Ruskin at Herne Hill. I find him 
far more personally lovable than I had expected. Of 
course he lives in the incense of an adoring circle, but 
he is absolutely unaffected himself, and with a GREAT 
charm. Somuch gentler and more refined than I had 
expected, and such clear Scotch turquoise eyes. 

“ He had been out to buy buns and grapes for me (!) 
carrying the buns home himself very carefully that they 
might not be crushed !! We are so utterly at one on 
some points: it is very delightful to hear him talk. 1 
mean it is uncommonly pleasant to hear things one 
has long thought very vehemently, put to one bya 
Master!! Par exemple. You know my mania about 
the indecent-cruel element in French art, and how the 


Frenchiness of Victor Hugo chokes me from appre- 
ciating him; just as we were going away yesterday 
Mr. Ruskin called out, ‘There is something I must 
show Aunt Judy,’ and fetched two photos. One, an 
old court, with bits of old Gothic tracery mixed in with 
a modern tumbledown building--peaceful old door- 
way, wild vine twisting up the lintel, modern shrine, 
dilapidated water-butt, sunshine struggling in—as far 
as the beauty of contrast and suggestiveness and form 
and (one could fancy) colour could go, perfect as a pic- 
ture. ... Then he brought out the other photo and 
said, ‘ But the French artist cannot rest with that, it 
must be heightened and stained with blood, and there 
was the court (photo from a French picture), with two 
children lying murdered in the sunshine. 

“ Another point we met on was my desire to writea 
tale on Commercial Honour. He was delighted, and 
will, I think, furnish me with ‘tips.’ His father was a 
merchant of the old school. And then, to my delight, 
I found him soldier-mad ! ! 
and I hope to go and stay there when I go home next 
summer.” 

From another letter of Mrs. Ewing’s we learn that 
Ruskin declared that “Our Field ”—one of the most 
perfect of all Mr. Ewing’s sketches 
story,” but a poem. 


So we got on very affably, 


was “not a mere 


An Encourag- 


A curious entertainment took place in 
ing ica 


the band-room of the _training-ship 
Mercury a short time ago. It was termed a “ Non- 
skulkers’ Tea.” The captain-superintendent, wishing 
to test what the boys thought about themselves as 
regards skulking, decided to give them a tea, with 
tables arranged according to merit. The first table 
was for boys who thought they had done their level 
best and had not skulked ; the second was for those 
who could not consider they had tried their utmost ; 
and the third, for those who felt bound to acknowledge 
that they had skulked in their work. The tables 
looked very tempting, with their array of flowers and 
fruit and cake. At a quarter-past five the boys filed 
in, with permission to go to which table they liked 
and thought they deserved. They were merely asked 
to consider the matter, and then to take their places. 
It was interesting to watch the faces of the differeat 
boys as they tried to determine where they should sit, 
none evidently liking to go to the first table—and 
some who knew that they had tried not liking to take 
the second. But finally they took their seats, when it 
was found there were some left standing, for tne table 
at the top, provided for the boys who thought they 
deserved to sit there, was empty, with the exception of 
two new boys, who no doubt considered they had not 
had time to develop skulking propensities. As each 
boy was called from a lower table to take his place at 
the top one, as it was judged they deserved, it was 
pleasant to watch their bright expression ; and if they 
in their cwn hearts knew that they had tried, this 
moment must have done much to repay them for any 
difficulties they had encountered in doing their best. 
a 
“2 
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It is not often that lessons of this kind are taught by 
such pleasant means.—J. G. 


In 1851 the late Master of Balliol 
considered that economy could not 
bring the whole expenses of a year at 
Oxford to less than £100 or £120, and he put the 
average allowance at £200 to £300. At Cambridge, 
£150 to £250 was an average estimate at the same 
It is reckoned nowadays that, apart from 


Cost of College 


ile 


period. 
vacations, it is within the bounds of possibility for an 
unattached student at Oxford to spend no more than 
£50 a year on his education, lodging, and board. 
Few men can live in College under £80, and £150 is 
estimated as the normal amount. But these figures 
stand out as spendthrift extravagance in comparison 
with the minimum possible in Scotland. Dr. Lee, in 
evidence before the Rosebery Commission, mentioned 
an Aberdeen student whose total expenses for his first 
session were only £16, more than a quarter of this 
being At Edinburgh lodging main- 
tenance for the whole twenty-four weeks amounted in 


fees. and 
another case to no more than £8 2s., or yet again even 
to £6. —From “ Educational Systems of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by Graham Balfour, M.A. 
Henry Frowde). 

The Sun rises at Greenwich on the 


Ist day at 6h. 49m. in the morning, 


Astronomical 
Notes for 
March 


and 
sets at 5h. 38m. in the evening; on the 


11th he rises at 6h. 26m. and sets at 5h. 55m. ; and on 
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the 21st he rises at 6h. 4m. and sets at 6h. 12m. He 
passes vertically over the equator about 8 o’clock on 
the evening of the 20th, which is therefore the day of 
the vernal equinox. The Moon her Last 
Quarter at 4h. 7m. on the morning of the 5th ; become 

New at 7h. 53m. on the evening of the 11th; enters 
her First Quarter at 3h. 24m. on the morning of the 
19th ; and becomes Full at 6h. 19m. on that of the 
27th. She will be in perigee, or nearest the Earth, 
about 10 o’clock on the evening of the gth, and in 
apogee, or farthest from us, about half-past 6 on that 
of the 21st. The planet Mercury will be visible afte: 
sunset in the second half of the month, arriving at 


enters 


greatest eastern elongation from the Sun on the 24th, 
when he is situated in the constellation Pisces. Venus 
is a morning star, moving during the month from the 
constellation Sagittarius through Capricornus into 
Aquarius ; she will be very near the Moon on the 8th, 
but their actual conjunction will not take place until 
both have set in the early afternoon. 
slowly in an easterly direction through Gemini, and 
will pass less than four degrees due north of the bright 
star Pollux on the 22nd ; he is becoming fainter and 
will be on the meridian at 8 o’clock in the evening on 
the 15th. Jupiter is increasing in brilliancy as a 
morning star, rising by the end of the month at to 
o’clock in the evening ; he will be in conjunction with 
the Moon a little before rising on the 29th. Saturn, 
situated in the north-eastern part of the constellation 
Scorpio, rises at 2 o’clock in the morning about the 
middle of the month.— W. T. LYNN, 


Mars is moving 


The Fireside Club. 


GREATER BRITAIN ACROSTICS. 


V. 
1. Tinkling and tolling ever, so musically sweet, 
They call men from the busy world, to find a calm 
retreat. 
2. The king of ¢h7s country was taken alive, 
In the year Eighteen Hundred, and Eighty, and 
Five. 
3. Vast millions feed upon ¢h7s precious grain, 
Grown ‘neath the burning sun and tropic rain. 
The world and all domestic cares ‘these brothers 
throw aside ; 
They search for truth, and, while they search in 
peace their souls abide. 
5. My whole in ¢A¢s great continent must carefully be 
sought 
Where whitest ivory is found, where rubies red are 
bought. 


6. 


©, 


This treasure, Buddha taught, if you would seek 
aid find, 

See that your heart is pure and good, and quiet is 
your mind, 





WHOLE. 
Here many a great pagoda on the river’s bank is 
seen, 
With pointed roofs and bell-hung 
the rice-fields green. 


eaves, among 


A prize of FIVE SHILLINGS wi#l/ be awarded for the 
best brief answer in rhyme to the above Acrestic. 


SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTICS. 
FIFTH OF FIVE. 

A prize of TWO GUINEAS ¢s offered to the solver of 
this series, which has appeared monthly since last 
November. The solutions will be published in April 
and May, when the winners name will be announced. 
Latest date for receiving answers is March 20. One 
mark is awarded for each correct reference, and, 


failing any perfect set of solutions, the prise will bi 


awarded for the highest number of marks. All previous 
winners in these Acrostics are debarred. 


1. 7hzs in the ardour of affection burns, 
Bringing to nought your passion while it yearns. 

















a 
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Great was A7s ignorance, barbarous his state ; 
The treasure of the land 
He held, but knew it never, or too late, 
And flung it from his hand. 
3, “ These hath the sea engulfed, and battle ends.” 
So spoke a victor to acclaiming friends, 


Nn 


4. Is thine the lodging? This ¢Ay place of rest? 
Thy coming banishes a dearer guest. 


;. “ Didst bleed in conflict with some beast of prey? 
Wast hurt by warrior’s lance?” 

“ Nay, gentle was the foe wrought mv dismay, 
Wounding me with a glance.” 


WHOLE. 


Him fate drives forth, east, west, south, north, 
Nor lost nor found is he 

Whose love so rude, in reckless mood, 
Denied a boon to ¢hee. 


Note that the above lines are not quotations from 
Shakespeare. Find Act and Scene of each of the 
references to his plays 


GREATER BRITAIN ACROSTICS (p. 203). 
II]. AUSTRALIA.— PRIZE ANSWER. 


Good Queen, beloved ADELAIDE, 

A queen the city too is made. 

One solid rock the Empire stands, 

A UNION loyal, of hearts and hands. 

Round SYDNEY, loveliest scenes abound ; 

Best harbour in the world is found. 

Extreme on Australasia’s north, 

The seas of TORRES Straits lead forth. 

Pet RABBIT, of the home-made hutch, 

In Austral plains you breed too much. 

The ABORIGINES, I ween, 

Are getting few and far between. 

To forest, plain, and mountain range, 

Lo! LABOUR comes—how great a change! 

Flocks, ripest fruit, and yellow gold 

Come to men’s hands in wealth untold. 

IMPERIAL is our heritage, by patient prowess won, 

World-wide from east to west it spreads ‘neath an 
unsetting sun. 

An arid waste of heated sand 

Is central ALEXANDRA land, 


WHOLE. 
AUSTRALIA, fair, sunny land, 
By labour, not by battle, won, 
We stretch across the seas a hand 
To hail thee, blessed by bounteous sun. 


Prize of FIVE SHILLINGS awarded to H. G. GOOLD, 
Clovelly Lodge, Adelaide Road, Leamington. 


All readers, being considered members of our 


FIRESIDE CLUB, are invited to send in answers to 
Acrostics and Chess Problems, and paragraphs for our 


Tea- Table Topics. All papers must be received by the 
20th of the month. Write FIRESIDE CLUB outside the 
envelope, and address to the Editor, “ Leisure Hour,’ 
56 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


TEA-TABLE TOPICS. 


Contributed by our readers. FIVE SHILLINGS 
awarded for the best. 


Almost everyone who now builds a 
house, however small, with a bit of 


Our Winter 
Gardens. 


garden ground about it, builds a greenhouse (or, rather, 
flower-house, as I have heard it prettily called by a 
Scotch villager). Here we shelter our chrysanthemums 
from the frost, and bring on, in advance of the lingering 
season, those fragrant, beautiful hyacinths which 
have made February sweet. Here, too, are pots and 
seed pans, nurseries of many future beauties, only 
waiting till March winds are over to venture out and 
seek April sun and shower. 
winter gardens be left to the plants alone, except for 
the half-hour or so when we are actually at work 


But why should these 


there, or the occasional five minutes in which we 
bring a visitor, stepping gingerly over the wet floor 
and between the crowded shelves, to see some plant 
in flower? Why also, especially in a greenhouse 
opening off a sitting-room, as so many do, should the 
staging be so monotonously ugly, and leave so little 
space for moving about in? Why not make your 
winter garden a prettier place? If it measures but 
six feet by ten, it may still be made a pleasant resort. 
Clear one corner to put a chair in—an armchair 
covered in American leather if you have space—with 
its back against the wall, so that one may sit and 
read, or smoke, or work, warm and dry, with abundant 
light, in the wettest weather ; alter the staging seen 
from the sitting-room so as to present a bank of 
green, and elsewhere fill in the space below the 
staging, and between the uprights, with a deep rail, in 
carpenter's lingo, of bold carving or fretwork, painted 
white also. This will hide any ugly hot pipes. 
Finally, sit often in your garden, and wonder why you 
have not done so before. 


Most parents are fully alive to the 


desirability of securing both religious 


Education, 
and intellectual education for their children in their 
early years ; but when these are secured, and the 
scholars grow to men and women, their fathers and 
mothers too often think their duty accomplished and 
their children now fitted to make their own way 
Not so; social education is of great importance, and 
must also be planned and provided by the older 
people for the young. It may, it should, begin early, 
precept upon precept, during schooldays, but most of 
it naturally comes later, when the girl or boy comes 
out of a state of pupilage, and has to make acquaint- 
ances, carry out engagements, conduct business, 
exercise as well as receive hospitality. To write a 
letter, show a courtesy, receive a guest, pay a visit, 
talk or listen at the right times—all these seldom 


come to us instinctively; carelessness, ignorance, 
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conceit, on one hand, shyness, inexperience, stupidity, 
on the other, in almost every case show how necessary 
even to well-meaning and unselfish natures is a 
sound education in social matters. 


Furniture with Few people have more than one 
Associations. opportunity in their lives of 1urnishing a 
house, and almost all learn from that one opportunity 
how much better they could do it the second time. 
Wisdom, as has been well said, is neither inheritance 
nor legacy, and therefore what the old have gained at 
the cost of many blunders, the young will seldom 
make use of. One piece of advice on the subject of 
furnishing, the distilled experience of many house- 
holders, may be offered to all it concerns, with the 
hope of at least making them think before it is quite 
It is this. The furniture of a home has its 
abiding value not from its fashion, but from its 
associations. Who has not felt the difference 
between the spick-and-span drawing-room of a bride, 
half filled with expensive inutilities of wedding presents 
and half with the latest crazes in colour and form in 
the difference 


too late. 


curtains, carpets, chairs, and so forth 
between such a room and the drawing-room of some 
old home, where the furniture has grown old with the 
children, and the treasured ornaments are the harvest 
of many years, souvenirs of travel and the spontaneous 
love of a large circle ? Which is the more comfortable, 
pleasant, and truly home-like house? There can be 
but one answer. Now, while no young couple can 
come into this inheritance of associations at once 
when they set up house, they may at least be advised 
to leave room for these associations to grow. Do not 
buy everything at once. Start with the absolutely 
necessary. Build your nest bit by bit, a straw from 
here, a feather from 
necessary will come an added charm, your house being 
transformed into a home in the pleasantest sense. 


there, and with each added 


Reading as a form of mental exercise 
is apt to become mechanical, particularly 


A Mental 

Exercise. 
in the case of those who always read light literature, 
such as magazine stories and articles, calling for no 
conscious effort of apprehension. We are apt to live 
on for months, or even years, without once consciously 
exercising those powers of our minds which are as 
varied, and as surely strengthened by exercise, as the 
muscular powers of the body. Mental gymnastics 
who ever thinks of practising them, after they cease, 
with school hours, to be compulsory? Yet Galton is 
an authority as much to be obeyed in his own depart- 
Here is one 
Ask some one to 


ment as Sandow in his. exercise 
suggested for supple-ing the mind. 
write for you on a bit of paper four nouns selected at 
random. ‘Take pencil and paper, and, timing yourselt 
by your watch, look at the first noun, and write down 
quickly every distinct suggestion it gives rise to, 
dismissing each as soon as grasped, to watch for the 
When five minutes are up, look at the second 
This simple experiment may be 


next. 
noun, and so on. 
tried by several people together, using the same set of 
nouns, and comparing results when time is up. It is 
always advisable that the nouns should be chosen by 


some one else than the experimenter. 


CHESS, 
GAME PLAYED IN THE LONDON 
COMPETITION 1898-99. 
Brixton v. Lois. 


LEAGUE 


SLACK, 

T. F. Laurence. 
P—K4. 
P—KB4. 
Kt—KB3. 
Kt—-QB3. 
B— B4 a). 
Castles. 
K—R sq. 
B—K2. 
P—Ksg5 (4). 
P—Q4. 

Kt x P. 
P—B3. B—K3 (c). 
P x P. Kt x Kt (d@). 
P x Kt. P x P. 

R x R (ch). B x R (e). 

Bx P Q—Kt4. 

B—KKtz. B—Kts. 

Q QO 2. R—Q Sq. 

P— K4. O—KR4. 

B—B4. B—Q3 (f). 

B x B. R x B. 

Kt—KB3 (g’. R—R3. 

P—KRgq (A). R—B3. 

R—KB sq. P—KR3. 

Q—K3 (2). Q— R4. 

P—K5. R—B sq. 

Kt—R2. R x R (ch.). 

BxR B—K3. 

P—B4. Q—Kt3. 


And the game was adjudicated a win fer White 


Wuite (Brixton). 
H. Brewer. 
P—KKt3. 
P—QB4. 
P—Q3. 
B—ktz. 
Kt—KB3. 
Kt~- OB3. 
Castles. 
P—K3. 
P—Q4. 
Kt — K sq 
Px P. 


OP KY OMPEW Dm 


— 
Ne 


yt Y 9 


(7). 
NOTES. 

(2) A wasted move, as will become apparent three moves 
later. 

(6) Px P would have been better ; the next move weakens the 
Pawns, as White's 12th move demonstrates. 

(c) Bad, as it strengthens White s centre. 

d) It is not clear why Black gave up this Pawn 

e) Black showed sound judgment in retaking with the Bishop 
In the ordinary course his position is lost, and the only chance 
is to create complication, and for that purpose the Queen has a 
larger influence in the centre of the board than at QB sq., where 
it could, shortly, be faced by White R—KB sq. 

(7) Played perhaps to tempt P—Ks5, when Black would 
win KP. 

(¢) B—B3 would have been stronger. 

(2) The only effective reply. 

(¢) To enable him to move the Kt without losing the 
exchange if Black played B—K7. 

(j) For, if (30) Kt—KB3, B—Kts, then (31) Q—KB4, and 
if Black reply (31) Bx Kt, then (32) Q—B8 (ch.), K—R2 (33) 
B—Q3, (ch.) P—Kt3 (34), Q—By7 (ch.), K-—R (35) Q—B6 (ch.) 
K—Kt (36) QxP (ch.), K—B (37) QxP (ch.), K—Ke 
(38) Q—Ktz7 (ch.), K—Q sq. (39) Q—B8 (ch.), K—Qe2 (40) 
B—Bs, mate. 

There are other variations, but a little study will show that 
White wins in each. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM ON PAGE 135. 


K4 (or a, 4, ¢, d, é). 2, QO _ Kt5 ch., 
Kx Kt. 3, Q—K8 inate.—(a) P—Q4. 2, Kt—Kt 2 
dis. ch., K—B4. 3, Kt—R4mate.—(é4) P or B—B4. 
2, Kt--B2 dis. ch, K—Q4. 3, Kt—Ktq mate. 
B—Kt3. 2, Kt—B2 dis. ch., K—B4. 3, Kt (B2)—Q4 
mate.—(d@) B—Kt sq. 2, Q—Ktq4 ch., K—Q6 or Ka 
3. QO—QB4 or KBs5 acc. mate.—(e) P—Q8=Q. 2, 
Q«Q,any. 3, Q—Q5 mate. 


1, Q—K2, K 





